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For the Companion. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. BR. Housekeeper. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 





Delilah Fenton was at the tea-table when Ellen | 
entered the room. After supper, in answer to | 
Ellen’s inquiry as to when she had returned from 
town, she replied that she had come in just as the | 
tea-bell was ringing, and to 
escape a bad mark, had 
taken her place at table 
without first going to her 
room. ‘I had to sit on my 
cloak and put my hat on the \ 
floor. I should have got a 
bad mark for that, I sup- 
pose, if ithad been noticed.” 

“IT was quite surprised 
when Mary Moore told me 
that you had gone to town, 
and that you were in such a 
hurry that you couldn’t wait 
for Maggie Graham, who 
was also going.” 

‘*‘Why should I want Mag 
Graham’s company? I'd 
rather take the walk alone 
twice over. Besides, I was 
in a hurry. I’ve a lot of 
letters to write to-night, and 
I hadn’t an envelope in my 
desk; and there were sev- 
eral other things I wanted 
to get. I’m sure I told you 
before dinner that I was 
going, but you were so full 
of your own trouble that I 
suppose you paid no atten- 
tion to what I said.” 

With her cloak over her 
arm, and her hat swinging 
by its strings, Lilah had 
been sauntering around the 
parlor, chatting with vari- 
ous groups of girls, and 
when gently reprimanded by 


sure her that the girl was sleeping soundly, and | 
with a long-drawn breath of relief, she went back 
to her table, muttering,— 
“She is out of the way at last! What a nui-| 
sance it is that one can never be alone! Now I 
must put the light out, and wait until Miss Louisa | 
has gone her rounds before I dare get to work.” 
Nine o’clock was the hour at which the retiring- 
bell rang in Roselands Seminary, and at ten the 
lights were required to be out. At that hour Miss 


Louisa French went the rounds of the upper halls. | 








Miss Louisa for her breach 
of school etiquette, had re- 
plied that she was going to her room shortly, and 
a few moments later started to do so. 

Ellen Ramsey, who was getting very little en- 
joyment from the social hours usually so dearly 
prized by the girls of the Seminary, followed her. 

“It won’t pay you to come upstairs with me,” 
Delilah said. “I am going to write letters for a 
couple of hours, and longer if I dare, so that I 
shall not be entertaining company.” 

“TI don’t want to be entertained,” sighed Ellen. 
“T’m going to bed. My head is aching awfully, 
and my eyes feel as if they were balls of fire. I 
shall get to sleep as soon as I can; then perhaps 
I can stop thinking about Thanksgiving and poor 
papa.” 

After the girls had reached their room, Lilah 
was affectionately solicitous about her friend’s 
headache, urging her to get to bed at once, as 
sleep would surely bring relief. Ellen saw that 
Delilah wished to get her out of the way, for some 
purpose that she did not care to state, and was 
slightly offended at the thought. So she went to 
bed somewhat sulkily. This helped to confirm 
her half-formed resolution not to tell even her 
room-mate of the discovery she had made that 
afternoon, or of what she had done afterwards. 

Delilah brought a handkerchief wet with co- 
logne-water, and laid it upon her feverish head. 
She was so kind and sympathetic that Ellen’s 
slight anger passed away, and after lying faint 
and stupid with pain for an hour or more, listen- 
ing to the scratching of Delilah’s pen, she dropped 
off to sleep from pure exhaustion. 

Though apparently absorbed in her letter-writ- 
ing, Lilah kept a keen ear upon the restless mo- 
tions and occasional sighs of her companion. 
When these subsided, she laid down her pen and 
listened for several minutes to the regular breath- 
ing which told that Ellen had at last fallen asleep. 
Then giving a little cough, she allowed a book to 
fall to the floor, and at a short interval made other 
slight noises. 

Finding that the breathing of the sleeper con- 
tinued regular and uninterrupted as before, she 
rose, and, taking the lamp, went to the bedside to 
test Ellen’s actual condition by sight, as well as 
hearing. A moment’s keen watch sufficed to as- 





Every bedroom had its open transom, and if a 
light was burning, the violation of the rules was 
at once detected. 

It could not be far from ten o’clock, Lilah knew, 
and having extinguished the light, she sat by the 
window gazing out upon the stars. How a girl 
so unintellectual and destitute of attractive traits, 
either of character or person, could have obtained 
ascendency over one so utterly dissimilar as Ellen 
Ramsey, it is impossible fully to determine. The 
fact was a standing marvel to Ellen's teachers, as 
well as to the older and brighter pupils. 

Ellen was truthful, open-hearted and affection- 
ate, but she was also vain and opinionated, and 
had large self-esteem. Possibly Lilah’s lack of the 
endowments she herself possessed attracted her. 

Lilah had an oily tongue and a cunning that 
served her in the place of larger gifts. She was 
clever enough to know that her position as inti- 
mate friend of Ellen Ramsey—the richest, bright- 
est, and most popular girl in the school—added 
very greatly to her importance among her school- 
mates, to say nothing of the pecuniary advan- 
tages secured through Ellen’s generosity. 

She had discovered her room-mate’s weak points 
almost intuitively, and by a candid admission of 
her own dulness and plainness awakened Ellen’s 
sympathy, while her adroit flattery, her appar- 
ently immense admiration for her friend’s superior 
gifts, made her companionship a constant gratifi- 
cation to the vain girl, and fed her self-esteem and 
pampered her caprices until she was beginning to 
think that whatever she did must be clever and 
right. 

Miss French had noted the effects of this inti- 
macy with some uneasiness. She neither liked 
nor wholly trusted Miss Fenton, but nothing had 
occurred to justify her in interfering with the 
friendship that had sprung up between her and 
Ellen Ramsey. That the latter was injured by 
the unhealthy intimacy she saw and regretted, but 
the evil was one that seemed to have no remedy. 
It was an evil inseparable from boarding-schools. 

Lilah had not long to wait after having extin- 


step, and saw the gleam of her light throngh the 
transom. A little later, the sound of her bed- 





room door closing behind her indicated that she, 
too, had retired, and that every girl in the Semi- 
nary was now supposed to be at rest for the night. 

For nearly half an hour longer Delilah sat 
quiet and motionless by the window. Then, as 
the house seemed to be entirely at rest, and El- 


len’s sleep continued heavy and unbroken, she 


ventured to proceed about the business upon 
which her thoughts the whole evening had heen 


| intent. 


She re-lighted her lamp. Then she placed it on 
the floor in such a position that it could 
not be seen by a person lying in the bed. 
After this, she carefully placed a stool upon 
a chair,and mounting it, was able to reach 
the transom over the door, which she coy- 
ered with a dress-skirt, so that the light in 

the room would not be seen in the halls. 


| than usually kind, as she brought to her patient a 
light breakfast, and waited upon her with her 
jown gentle hands. How Ellen longed to know 
| whether the letter she had written had been read 
| by her teachers! But nothing was said by which 
| she could gain any information upon this point, 
and of course she dared venture no inquiries con- 
cerning it. 
| The long, quiet Sabbath, and the still longer 
| evening, passed uneventfully away. Ellen only 
| left her room for an hour at tea-time, and at the 
| tea-table Miss Louisa presided; her sister, she 
said, was feeling slightly ill, and desired to be ex- 
cused. 

It was not until the school assembled at the 
| usual session on Monday morning that Ellen saw 
j again her older teacher. She looked ill and care- 
| worn. Even before the attention of the school 

was drawn to the subject, 
Ellen feltsure that the anon- 
ymous letter had been re- 








SLL OVS: 


ceived. 

After the opening exercis- 
es, Miss French took from 
her desk the letter,—which 
Ellen recognized as far as 
she could see it, —and re- 
quested the attention of the 
school. 

“T thought,” she said, 
“that I never, as a teacher, 
should be required to speak 
to you about any matter 
that would be more unpleas- 
ant than that which was pre- 
sented to you last Friday 
and Saturday, but I was 
mistaken. In the depths 
of wrong-doing I find there 
is a still deeper abyss. Mr. 
Schneider's letter revealed 
to me that the great major- 
ity of my pupils had he- 
trayed my trust; the loss 
of that letter told me that 
one of them was a thief; I 
have now learned, to my 
bitter sorrow, that there is 
among you a spy, a traitor, 








She even took the precaution to stuff a scrap of 
paper in the key-hole, and to lay a shawl upon 
the floor across the doorsill, lest some stealthy 
ray should creep through to betray her. Then 


cloak over her arm, sat down upon the floor by 
the lamp. 

One by one, deliberately and carefully, she cut 
from the cloak the buttons that were on it, and 
with equal deliberation and care replaced them by 
others that she drew from her pocket, and to ob- 
tain which had been the only real purpose of her 
trip to B—— that afternoon. 

It took her quite an hour to make the changes, 
but at last she rose to her feet and surveyed the 
garment triumphantly. ‘Not so bad for a sim- 
pleton!” she murmured. “I think, Miss Kate 
Humphrey, I may now defy you to do your 
worst.” 

The following morning, Sunday, Ellen Ramsey 
awoke so feverish and unwell that she sent by 
Delilah her request to be excused from appearing 
at the breakfast-table. Miss Louisa came to her 
shortly after, kind and solicitous, but decided that 
her indisposition was not sufficiently serious to 
require any medicine but rest and quiet. Per- 
mission was given her to remain home from 
church, and keep her room all day if she chose to 
do so. 

Miss French had received Mr. Ramsey’s letter. 
By it the great disappointment Ellen would endure 
in losing her Thanksgiving holiday was made 
known to her teachers. They were sorry for her, 
far more so than they dared to tell, feeling very 
sure that fretting and grief had brought upon 
her the indisposition from which she was suffering. 

The two sisters had discussed earnestly the pos- 
sibility of releasing Ellen from the sentence pro- 
nounced upon Mr. Schneider’s list of wrong-doers, 
but Miss French said,—as Ellen had said for her, 
—that she could not do it. So glaring a mark of 
favor would be almost sufficient to raise a rebel- 
lion in the school. It would be unjust to others, 





guished her light before she heard Miss Lonisa’s | 


who, perhaps, were really more deserving of in- 
dulgence than Ellen herself. 

But sympathy for the girl’s bitter disappoint- 
ment made Miss Louisa’s voice and face more 


she took her work-box, and with her waterproof- | 


and a coward.” 

The flush upon the speak- 
|er’s usually pale face, the excitement in her eyes, 
the sternness of her voice, awed every girl in the 
room into utter, frightened silence. Opening the 
letter, Miss French continued,— 

“IT must believe that all this baseness is concen- 

trated in one person. I cannot think that among 
| the fair young faces I see before me, there can be 
more than cne pupil who is so bad and heartless 
| as the guilty acts that have been committed prove 
| some one of you to be. The girl who stole the 
| letter from my desk is probably the writer of this 
| anonymous letter, accusing through pure malice 
| an innocent schoolmate. I will read the letter. 
| It was found in my room Saturday evening when 
I retired for the night.” 

White, sick at heart, with giddy head and ring- 
| ing ears, Ellen listened to what her teacher said, 
| and also to the letter, read with an emphasis that 
seemed to give ita meaning its writer had never 
dreamed of. Her elbows rested upon her desk, 
and her clasped hands supported her brow, and 
partially hid her face from view. 

Miss Louisa noticed her attitude, but, though it 
was a forbidden one, she said nothing. “I am 
afraid that child’s head is still troubling her,” 
was the thought that passed through her mind. 

When Miss French had read the letter, in a 
silence that was absolutely oppressive, she turned 
and said, “Edith, my child, step forward, please.” 

Slowly, and with downcast eyes and burning 
cheeks, Edith Lippincott left her seat. Passing 
down the aisle, she stood by the teacher’s plat- 
form. Miss French, small and bowed, even upon 
the platform was barely the same height as the 
tall, slender girl who stood beside her. Holding 
out her hand, Edith took it in a tight, nervous 
clasp, while Miss French continued,— 

“Though no discreet person would act upon 
charges conveyed in an anonymous letter, it is 
possible that even so vile a thing might have done 
grievous harm by sowing seeds of unjust sus- 
picion. Fortunately, in this instance the poisoned 
words have proved harmless; for, although I am 
still unable to tell you who did steal my letter, I 
am glad to assure you of my own certain knowl- 
edge that Edith Lippincott did not. In the first 
place, she had no motive whatever to have caused 




















mation, only he repeated it three times and sent 
it to his castle by a special messenger. 

The paper was delivered to Lady Somerville, 

who, having been newly married, was not yet 
| skilled in her husband’s hieroglyphics, and she 
| made out the illegible writing to be not “speates 
and raxes,” but ‘“‘spears and jacks.” She imme- 
|diately concluded that Lord Somerville was in 
now undoubtedly one of gratification; Edith was | some trouble, or engaged in some quarrel in Edin- 
not a favorite, but it is not in human nature to see | burgh, and wanted assistance; so that instead of 
an unjust suspicion removed from an innocent making preparations for a feast, a body of two 
person without satisfaction; and how strong sus- | hundred horsemen was speedily sent to their 
picion had grown against Edith Lippincott only | master’s help. 

Delilah Fenton could have told. As they were rapidly marching over the moors 

Ellen’s head was swimming. She heard and | towards Edinburgh, they saw a large company: of 
understood all that was said, but she felt as though | nobles and their attendants engaged in the sport 
it were all transpiring in a dream. Miss French | of hawking on the side of a neighboring hill. This 
continued,— | was the king and Lord Somerville, who were on 

“Tf, as is hardly possible, there is any founda- their way to Cowthally, taking their sport as they 
tion of truth at allin this communication,—if the | went along. The appearance of a numerous body 
stolen letter really is, or has been seen, in the | of armed men considerably disconcerted and 
bureau drawer of Edith Lippincott, it has been | alarmed the royal party; and the king, who saw 
placed there by the thief, for the purpose of caus- | Lord Somerville’s banner at the head of the troop, 
ing an innocent person to be thought guilty. At | concluded it was some rebellious enterprise against 
the request of Miss Edith herself, I now tell you | his person, and that he was about to fall into a 
that she is the pupil to whom I referred on Friday, | trap that had been set for him. 
as having by a voluntary confession made known | He turned indignantly, and charged Somerville 
to me that she had violated the rule of the school, | with treason. Somerville warmly protested his 
and had obtained goods on credit from Mr. | innocence. 

Schneider. I feel sure, also, that you will all| ‘‘Yonder,” said he, ‘tare indeed my men and 
agree with me in thinking her failing one that | my banner, but I have no knowledge of the cause 
leaned to virtue’s side, when I tell you that the | that has brought them here. But if your grace 
only articles she ever bought there on credit were | will permit me to ride forward, I will soon ascer- 
fruits for her sick mother. tain the reason of this disturbance. In the mean- 

“The debt was incurred for that alone, and by | time, as a pledge of my sincerity, I will leave in 
her own labor out of school-hours she earned at | your hands my eldest son as an hostage in your 
last the money to pay it. She confessed her vio- | power, and let him lose his head if I prove a 
lation of the rule to me because she could not | traitor.” 
bear that I should think better of her than she de- The king accordingly permitted Lord Somerville 
served, and I do not believe one of you will accuse | to ride toward his followers, when the matter was 
me of partiality when I say that she has risen |soon explained. The mistake, which came near 
rather than fallen in my estimation by the events | ending very seriously, was the subject of much 
of the last week. You may now return to your} merriment. The king, on looking at the letter, 
seat, my dear.” admitted that he himself would have read it 

Edith did so amid an applause quite as out-|‘‘spears and jacks,” rather than “speates and 
spoken as it dared be, and that was only quelled | raxes.” E. M. P. 
by the Principal’s uplifted hand revealing that she 
had still something further to say. 

“This wicked letter and its still wickeder writer 
have failed in their malicious aim, and the only 
effect has been to convince me,—almost beyond a 
doubt,—that the writer of the anonymous letter 
and the abstracter of the stolen one are one and 
the same person, and in the letter itself I hope 
we shall find a clue to her identity. 

“It is written upon a paper so peculiar that I 
suppose the writer thought it would help to hide 
her, but I think, instead, it will enable us to trace 
her. The manufacturer’s stamp shows that it is a 
foreign paper, and I am very sure that none like 
it has ever been offered for sale in B——. 

“It has probably been a gift from parent or 
guardian, and to the parents and guardians of 
every pupil in this school shall the letter be ex- 
hibited, until I find one who recognizes it. I shall 
spare no pains to discover the guilty one, and I 
assure you all now that when 1 do discover her, 
be she whom she may, she shall be ignominiously 
expelled from this honorable community. 

“The letter will be upon my desk after school is 
dismissed, and I shall be glad to have every one 
of you come forward and examine it; and I hope 
that you will tell me frankly if you recognize 
either writing or paper. I, your teacher, tell you 
that you will be quite justified in testifying what 
you know upon this matter; ordinary rules of 
honor and class-feeling are not binding in a case 
like” 

“Eugenia!” interrupted the quick, sharp voice 
of Miss Louisa French, “please say no more at 
present; Ellen Ramsey is fainting!” and the 
speaker, hastening forward, only reached the girl 
in time to receive her, white and unconscious, in 
her arms. 


her to take it, as I will shortly explain, and more 
than this, I have only to tell you that on Thurs- 
day night, with iy permission, she spent the night 
at the house of her mother, who lives in Belmont, 
as you all know. She left here immediately after 
tea, and returned in the morning after I had dis- 
covered the loss of the letter.” 

The murmur that ran through the school was 





— Or 
For the Companion, 
THE MESSENGER. 
“Look in my eyes, but do not fear, 


For you have naught to dread,— 
Touch not the grave-dust on my feet— 
But take my hand instead! 


“Your soul was full of faith, and so 
The God who dwells above 
Has deemed it right that you should gain 
His recompense of Love!” 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
————__+or— 


For the Companion, 


GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 


“Grandpa, may I go to the circus to-night ?” 

I was a boy of thirteen when that question 
trembled on my lips, and I stood anxiously scan- 
ning my grandfather’s wrinkled face, waiting his 
reply. Noreply came. I shifted uneasily from 
one bare foot to the other. 

“Say, grandpa ?” 

There must have been a world of frenzied ap- 
peal in those two words, but grandfather only 
lifted his hand, and said, “Sh!” which meant, in 
his limited vocabulary, “Don’t bother me! TI’ll 
answer when I get ready !” 

So I felt that I must be patient, and wondered 
as I stood there whether he had ever been a boy, 
and ready to give almost everything he had in the 
world for a menagerie ticket; but a moment later 
my attention was called to the old man’s some- 
what strange conduct. 

He began to roll something very tightly in a 
piece of buckskin. This he finally tied with a 
piece of twine, and then came the mysterious part 
of his performances. Taking an old flat file, he 
knelt by the fireplace and pried one of the bricks 
from the hearth. Then he carefully took away a 
little of what seemed to be rubbish beneath it, 
and placed in the space thus made the roll of 
buckskin. After this he replaced the brick, so 
that it bore no traces of its recent removal. 

Suddenly turning to me, he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘Benjamin, there’s five hundred dollars 
in that roii under the brick. It’s to go to that 
rascal Gilbert to-morrow to pay off the mortgage 
on this house, and I shan’t have a wink of sleep 
to-night for thinking of burglars trying to steal 
it. I have shown you where it is hid, so that if 
anything should happen to me in the night, you 
will know about it. Iam an old man, and not so 


(To be continued.) 
+o 
For the Companion, 


WRITE PLAINLY. 


It is very important to learn to write in a plain, 
legible hand. 





The habit of careless writing has 
entailed no little loss and trouble to many people. 
It is not right to tax the time and patience of per- 
sons to whom we write by requiring them to make 
repeated efforts to decipher an epistle with one- 
fourth of the letters only partly formed, and an- 
other fourth so badly formed that the person ad- | 
dressed can hardly tell b frome. Scottish history 
gives one case in which such carelessness came 
near resulting very disastrously. 

In the year 1474, Lord Somerville, a Scottish 
nobleman, being in attendance upon the court, 
James IIL. offered to pay him a visit at his castle 
of Cowthally, in Lanarkshire, where he lived, in 
all the rude hospitality of that day. Like the other 
nobles of his age, Lord Somerville was more ac- 
customed to handle the sword than the pen, and 
on his absence from 


you. Now run and get the cows, and then we’ll 
have supper. You're my right-hand man, you 
know, Ben, since Hoover’s gone. So run along 
now.” 

“But, grandpa, can I go?” I began, anxiously. 

“No, you can't go to-night to no circus!” 
snapped the irascible old man. “I want you here 
with me. So after supper go right to bed, and 


home, it was his custom, | don’t let me hear ‘circus’ out of your mouth 


when he intended to retarn to his castle with a | again!” 
party of guests, merely to write the words I turned and walked quickly away with the 


“Speates and raxes;” that is, spits and ranges, 
for the purpose of intimating to his household 
that a great quantity of food should be prepared, 
and that the spits and ranges should be called 
into requisition. 

Even the visit of the king did not induce Lord 
Somerville to send any other than his usual inti- 


fiercest anger raging in my heart. Yes, I’d milk 


stairs—but I'd not go to bed. No. I was going 
to the circus, grandfather or no grandfather. 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 29, 1886. 





At any other time I should have exclaimed, ‘“That 
you, Hoover?” But at that moment I was too 
angry to think of anything else but my disap- 
pointment. I opened the door and went out, ex- 
pecting to confront Hoover, but to my surprise 
the shed was empty. Neither was any one to be 
seen in the yard or the barn. 

Hoover was a man whom grandfather had dis- 
charged a few days before for dishonesty, and 
under circumstances that made it improbable that 
he would return to the house. So not seeing him 
in the yard or barn, I concluded that the face I 
thought I’d seen was only my fancy, and after 
attending to the chores and eating in moody si- 
lence my supper, and, with grandfather, had seen 
that windows and doors were fastened, I went up- 
stairs to my room. 


hall struck eight. That was the hour for the cir- 
cus to begin. There was silence in the lower 
rooms, and I concluded that grandfather must be 
in bed. Carefully raising my window, I propped 
up the sash securely with a stick, crept out on 
the porch, and thence down a ladder that before 
I left the yard I had placed against the porch. 
Down the path to the gate I ran with light steps, 
and as I opened and closed it, I cast a hasty 
glance backward at the house. All was still. By 
the light of a full moon, I saw the ladder leaning 
against the low roof of the porch, and just above, 
the window of my room, wide open. 

It then occurred to me that grandfather’s extra 
care in seeing that the windows and doors were 


left open. For an instant I was on the point of 
returning, to close it and take away the ladder, 
but the fear that grandfather might possibly see 
me, and I should be prevented from going to the 
circus, caused me to hurry away without doing 
it. 

At that instant the night wind brought to my 
ear the music of the distant band, and with a 
wild thrill of anticipation, I ran down the path, 
across the meadows, through the woods-pasture, 
in the direction of the village, until at last the 
magical tent gleamed white in the moonlight, and 
the open window, ladder, grandfather, and hidden 
money, all were forgotten. 

“T declare, it’s half-past ten o'clock!” said an 
old gentleman near me, consulting his watch, as 
the clown cracked his last joke, and the ring- 
master announced the close of the performance. 
Not far from midnight, and I a mile from home! 

I remembered then the ladder, the open window, 
and the stern old grandfather who had forbidden 


{my going to the circus; and with an uneasy con- 


sciousness of guilt, I hurried out of the tent, 
started at a brisk run for home. 

The moon, hanging low above the western hori- 
zon, was still giving light enough for me to see 
the old house quite plainly, when I reached the 


and 





meadow bars. Climbing to the top bar, I paused 
| to rest for a moment, and looked to see if I could 


| notice any indications that my absence had been 


detected. 
No. There were the ladder and the open win- 


| dow as I had left them, and with a slight feeling 


of relief, I sat on the upper bar, and remained 
there, looking at the house and listening to a 
whippoorwill, whose notes came from a distant 
wood. Suddenly a sound caught thy ear. About 
twenty rods from the bars, to the right, stood an 
old stump. The tree had been struck by light- 
ning in years gone by, and breaking off, had left 
this stump, fully six feet in height from the roots, 
out of which green shoots had sprung and flour- 
ished, until the old stump was surrounded by a 
mass of young foliage. 


moon struck the tall stump and cluster of shoots, 
they cast a long, dark shadow in the direction of 
the bars on which I was sitting. As the sound 
fell on my ear, I turned nervously, almost expect- 
ing to see grandfather spring out from the shadow 
to confront me. 


| I scarcely dared to breathe. Presently the 


inaudible, and I was just drawing a breath of re- 


prowling night animal, when I saw distinctly an- 





other shadow appear by the side of the shadow of 
It was shorter, and I could not dis- 
tinctly see the object that caused it, but I was sure 


the stump. 


it was the shadow of a man. 


That the man was my grandfather I never for 


an instant doubted, and as ‘‘self-preservation is 
the first law of nature,” and fearing to meet him, 


| I gave a leap, gathered myself up without loss of 
sure of life as I was when I was a youngster like | 


time, and ran with all my might to the house. 
Clambering upon the roof of the porch, I kicked 
down the ladder, scrambled through my window, 
| and then peered out to see whether the oid gentle- 
| man had followed me. 

I could see clearly down the path, to the mead- 
| ow, bars, stump and all. What was my astonish- 


| ment to find that no grandfather or any living be- 


| in 


g was in sight! 


There I sat in the dark until the old clock in the | 


fastened would not avai! much with that window | 


Now, as the slanting rays of the fast-sinking 


sound came again, so faintly that it was almost 


lief at the thought that it was only some small 


Then for the first time, with a 
| feeling of terror that I cannot describe, I thought | 








the half-opened door that led to the wood-shed ? | rious had occurred. At last, I summoned courage, 


| and softly opening the door, leaned over the balus- 
ter and listened. 
| Yes, the sound came from grandfather’s room. 

With trembling hands, I hastily lighted my lamp 
| and crept down the stairs. As I entered his cham- 
| ber, I shall never forget the sight that met my 

horrified eyes ! . 

| There sat the poor old man, gagged, and firmly 
| bound to a high-backed chair; blood was on his 
| face and on his hands; and blood trickling dov.: 
| over his white night-clothes. His eyes starcl 
| wildly, and he uttered continually the faint moan- 
| ing sound I had heard. 
“Grandpa! grandpa!” I shrieked, as I sprang 
to him, removed the gag, and began to loosen the 
cords that bound his limbs. When I cut them, 
he ceased to moan and fellover on the floor like 
one dead. 

Then, more frightened than ever, I ran, scream- 
ing, into the old housekeeper’s room. She was 
| very deaf, and did not wake until I had almost 
| dragged her from her bed. When, however, I 
| succeeded in arousing her, she did some sensible 
| and effectual service in washing the blood from 
| grandfather’s face and hands, and restoring him 
| to consciousness. 

The first thing he did was to rise up and stare 
| wildly at the hearth. Then, with a groan of 

anguish, he fell back, once more unconscious. 

My eyes had followed his gaze, and there on the 
| hearth I saw a brick lying loose, and the cavity 
| where it had been was empty! And all this had 
| come from my wicked visit to the circus! 

Guilt, self-condemnation, and bitter gr‘ef filled 
my eyes with tears, and caused’‘me to tremble in 
| every limb, as I bent over the prostrate form of 
|the poor old man, and realized that my selfish 
| folly would perhaps be the cause of his death, and 
| had led to the loss of his money. 

With this feeling of guilt and remorse, I watched 
yeside him during the few remaining hours of the 
night. I did not doubt that the robber had entered 
by the window I had left open, as the other win- 
dows were, the old housekeeper had found, se- 
curely fastened. 

In the gray of the morning, the physician came. 
| After examining my grandfather’s injuries, he 
| said they were comparatively slight, but that the 
| shock to his nervous system was serious, and ow- 
| ing to his advanced age, might prove fatal. I 
begged him to restore, if possible, my grandfather 
to consciousness, if only long enough for me to 
confess my wrong-doing, and ask his forgiveness ; 
but the doctor shook his head and said, ‘It is nec- 
essary that he should be kept quiet. All excite- 
| ment as far as possible must be avoided. I shall 

leave medicine to cause him to sleep, for with re- 
| turning consciousness will come the recollection of 
| his loss, and the nervous strain must be held in 
| check.” 

The next day grandfather was in a raging fever, 
and in his delirium called incessantly for the 
| money that was to save his dear old home, and 
| begged piteously not to be turned out upon the 

cold world in his old age. This was agony to me, 

and at last, unable to bear it, I went out and 
walked down the path to the meadow. 

Reaching the bars, I leaned my head upon them 

and burst into tears. Just then there was a whir- 
| ring, swooping noise behind me, and turning, I 
saw a large hawk dart upon a little bird, clutch it 

in its talons and carry it to the top of the tall 
| stump the shadow of which I had noticed the 
| evening before. With a feeling of pity for the lit- 
| tle victim, I caught up a long stick that was lying 
| on the ground, and running to the stump, aimed a 
| blow at the marauder that caused him to drop his 
| prey, and fly swiftly away. 
| With some difficulty, I clambered up the rotten 
| stump to find the wounded bird. There it lay, 

quivering and dying. It was in a hollow place on 
|top of the stump. Lying beside the bird was 
something that caught my eyes at once. What a 
| wild thrill ran through me as I seized it! It was 
| the roll of buckskin tied with twine that I had 
| seen my grandfather place under the brick. So 
|excited was I that I tumbled from the stump 
| and bruised myself seriously. But of this I was 
| unconscious until afterwards, so eager was I to 
|examine the roll and see if the money was safe. 

Yes, there were the bills. I was too excited to 
count them, but there they were, evidently the 
| full amount placed there by grandfather. 
My heart throbbed almost to suffocation at my 
| discovery, and my hand shook so that I could 
| scarcely roll the bills up in the buckskin covering. 
| I now realized that the shadow I had seen, and 
the noise I had heard, were caused by the robber. 
who was hiding beside the stump as I sat on the 
fence watching the house. 

Starting to my feet, Iran to the house as though 
a whole band of robbers were after me, and dash- 
ing wildly into the room, cried out,— 

“Grandpa, I’ve got your money! I’ve got your 
money !” 

But he did not answer me. He was apparently 
| still delirious, pleading with his midnight foe to 
| give him back the money that was to save the 


| 


it 
| 

















that this man might be a robber. The first im-|old home; and the poor trembling old hands 


pulse was to jump into bed and bury my head in 


| wandered restlessly over the bed, in search of the 


| the quilts, but just then I heard another sound, a | lost treasure. 


the cows, I thought, and eat my supper, and see | low, gurgling moan, that fairly made my flesh | 
that the house was locked up. Yes, I’d go up-| creep, and that seemed to come from the lower | placed the precious roll within his reach, and I 


part of the house. 


Harriedly, and hardly knowing why I did it, I 


|never shall forget the look of joy that passed 


I stood still and listened. How long I stood | over his shrunken features, as his hand grasped 


Was it fancy? Or did I see, as I turned to go | there shaking, I cannot tell, but I instinctively 
to the yard, a face looking through the crevice in _ knew that it was grandpa and that something se- | he turned over, and in a few moments fell into a 


| it. With along, quivering sigh of relief and rest, 
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quiet sleep, from which he finally awoke refreshed, 
and on the road to recovery. 

Thirty years have passed since then, but to this 
day, I never see a circus-tent without thinking of 
that night, of the shadow by the meadow-bars, 
and of the agonizing remorse that I endured in 
the bitter hours that followed. 

Monte CRIsTo. 


— -  +@)—___- 


THE BUGLER. 

On board the man-of-war Vermont 
At the Navy Yard we lay; 

The lights of the city shone through the night 
That closed on the winter's day. 


Then, sweet and cle ar, from the darkened deck 
I heard a bugle blow 
It pierced the night like a shaft of light, 


nd sounded above and below, 


Perhaps in the hammocks a te i? fell 
On the cheek of some son of the 

As the bugle sang threagh the wintry “night, 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ 


The friends who gi :thered on board that night, 
A year will have sundered far; 
Some will sail ‘neath the Southern Cross, 
Some toward the Polar Star. 
But often of home and our native land 
We'll think when the lamp burns low, 
And call the roll of our absent friends 
When the bugles of memory blow. 
—Irving King. 








U. 


S. S. Vermont, Feb. 15, 1885. 
———_—+or—- 
For the Companion. 


HIS SAFEGUARD. 


Some years ago two boys, brothers, named Lock- 
yer, established themselves in a singular business in 
Lake County, California; and an adventure which 
befell one of them in connection with it, is of so odd 
a character as to be worth notice from a naturalist’s 
pint of view, if from none other. 

At the time of which I write, the Lockyer boys 
were under twenty years of age, Henry being the 
eller and Eastman the younger of the two. Like 
most young Westerners, both were keenly alive to 
any chance for making money and getting a start 
in the world; but not having good prospects at home, 
they had started to go to Mendocino County for the 
purpose of working in a steam saw-mill, situated on 
a small river flowing down from the mountains to the 
Pacific. The exact distance which they had to go is 
not known to the writer, but it was considerable, 
through a mountainous tract of country, for the most 
part uninhabited; and either while going or return- 
ing, they passed through a very rocky valley, with a 
high range of peaks on either hand. 

A small creek flowed down the valley, the sides of 
which were steep, bare and very craggy, with irregular 
masses of loose rocks lying in ricks, or moraines, the 
curious results probably of glacial action in ages long 
past. This may have been in Mendocino County, or, 
perhaps, in Sonoma. 

But it was not the geologic features of the valley 
which arrested the attention of the young explorers, 
but a reptilian feature, remarkable from its rarity on 
this coast, in the shape of a squirming, hissing mass 
of rattlesnakes. There were scores of them, all coil- 
ing over each other, upon a single ledgy slope on the 
creek-bank. 

It certainly required an acute business eye to see 
anything pleasant or profitable in that unsightly and 
repulsive mass of venomous life, but Eastman Lock- 
yer surveyed it with such an eye, having in mind a 
fact that within a few months he had learned and 
stored away in his memory. The fact was this: he 
had once seen an ounce of rattlesnake oil sold in a San 
Francisco shop for a dollar—a high price from drug- 
gists, by whom it is sold as a supposed remedy for 
deafness and rheumatism. 

To his boyish intelligence, the large price eeemed 
enormous, compared with the small amount of oil, 
and this was a sufficient inducement, for he had been 
told by the dealer from San Francisco that he would 
be glad to buy all that anybody would fetch him at 
seveuty cents per ounce. From a rattlesnake’s stand- 
point, it was an evil day when that fact entered the 
consciousness of Eastman Lockyer. 

“*We have struck it!” exclaimed his brother, as his 
eye wandered speculatively over the wriggling herd. 
“There’s oil by the gallon there! And all the outfit 
we need is some tin cans to put it in.” 

They prospected the valley sufficiently to ascertain 
that a great many snakes bred and hibernated there. 
Then, with that unhesitating faith and enthusiasm in 
anew idea which is characteristic of young Ameri- 
cans of the Western type, they hurried to the nearest 
stage route, where they first communicated with the 
San Francisco dealer, and then secretly fitted out for 
a raid on the snakes. 

A stock of provisions, two large tin cans, two long, 
narrow tin troughs, or spouts, several knives, and an 
old hatchet comprised their accoutrements. Thus 
equipped, they went into camp at the foot of the 
rocky valley among the mountains, and inaugurated 
a truly Russian war of aggression and conquest on 
the luckless ‘‘rattlers.” 

Their method of operating was to steal upon a 
snake, and with a forked stick, pin the reptile to the 
ground till its head, or at least that part of the jaw 
containing the poisonous fangs, could be severed with 
the hatchet. The reptile was then carried into camp, 
skinned, and hung up by a string to a horizonal pole 
resting in two crotched stakes. The warm May sun 
soon “tried” the carcass thus exposed; and to catch 
the oil as it dripped, a tin trough was set underneath. 

The result of these two weeks’ operations in May 
was fifteen quarts of oil, with which—a ten-quart can 
in each hand—Henry Lockyer walked to the nearest 
stage station. Not long after this the boys purchased 
a mule and pack-saddle, for transporting their stock 
in trade and provisions. A quart of the oil at the 
rate they then received was worth nearly, or quite, 
sixteen dollars. 

Through the month of June they found the snakes 
in greater numbers than they could handle. The dens 
seemed to contain an innumerable multitude of the 
ugly reptiles, which, particularly after thunderstorms, 
were apt to come forth and remain abroad for a num- 
ber of hours. 

During June they had at one time the carcasses of 
several scores of snakes suspended on poles around 








their camp; and already they had forty dollars’ worth 
of tin spouts for catching the oil. 
this month they sent out to their San Francisco con- 
signee many quarts of this valuable oil, so that their 
dangerous venture was a very profitable one. 

In July and August, too, during the so-called dog- 
days, the snakes were much abroad, and being blind 
at this season, from sloughing off their skins (includ- 
ing that of the eye), they were spiteful and ven- 
omous. Protected, however, by very thick boots, 
with tops reaching above the knees, the hunters stood 
in no great fear of their fangs, though they had sev- 
eral unpleasantly narrow escapes. 

But later in the fall they were able to find but few 
snakes, for the reptiles remained in their coverts. 


Eastman now had recourse to a stratagem to call | 


them forth from among the rocks, his device being 
what he called a ‘“‘rattle-stick,” consisting of the rat- 
tles of several large snakes so fixed, or strung, on a 
bended stick that by springing the bow of the stick in 
his hand, the rattles would give forth that peculiar, 
strident sound characteristic of the snake’s tail when 
alive. 

Provided with this novel counterfeit and his fork 
for pinning down the snakes, the young hunter would 
go cautiously about the moraines, till arriving at what 
he deemed a favorable place, he would begin ‘rat- 
tling,” often with the result of luring a bona fide 
“rattler” to crawl forth and raise his head for a look 
around. A good many were thus secured, and con- 
tributed their fat to fill the insatiable cans of their 
enemies. 

It was while out one day in September, with his 
“rattle-stick,” that the adventure previously men- 
tioned befell the young man. He was alone, Henry 
having started for the settlement that morning; East- 
man had gone out to discover new “snakeries.” He 
reached the summit of a range of hills shortly before 
noon, and proceeded along 
the crest of the ridge to 
the northward for a mile or 
more. Then he descended f 
on the west side to a little 
pond which he saw, through 
the tops of the trees, a 
thousand feet or more be- 
low the summit crags, on 
the west side. The pond 
proved to be a most delight- 
ful little pool of cool water, 
lying on a bed of pebbles 
and yellow gravel, fed by 
clear mountain springs. 

Tired and rather hot from 
his long tramp, the young 


| as to the reason of the animal’s remaining so long in 


In the course of | 





the same locality, they now examined the rick to ascer- 
tain whether there was a den, or lair, about it. No 
den was discovered, but they at length came upon a 
little wee panther cub, hid away in some brush. The 
tiny creature spit, growled and snapped its teeth, defy- 
ing all prudent attempts to secure it—till knocked on 
the head. 


Henry Lockyer (from whom the account of his | 


brother’s adventure was obtained) relates further, 
that an Indian of the Modoc tribe, to whom they once 
told the story, assured them that the squaws of his 


| tribe, when out alone in the woods, had long been 


| 





accustomed to carry with them the rattles of the rat- 
tlesnake as a safeguard against the attack of bears 
—the sound of the rattle being quite sufficient to keep 
even these savage creatures from molesting them. 


== ey 


THE GREAT BIRD OF ALTON. 


In the light of recent researches in paleontology, it 
is thought that many of the classic legends, like that 
of Andromeda and the Cetus, or of Cadmus and the 





must sacrifice himself for his anil and directed 


| him to go, with twelve of his bravest warriors,to the 





hydro-dragon, may have been not mere myths, but | 
traditions of an earlier epoch when these or similar | giving to the Manitou. 


monsters lived on the earth, as evinced by their fossil 
bones, found in former strata. 
that scattered individuals of these monstrous animal 
species may have survived down to times not very 
remote. 

On the face of the cliff fronting the Mississippi 
River, just above the city of Alton, Illinois, there is, 
or rather there was as late as 1845, quite distinct (the 
smoke from the town and from the lime-kilns has 
now obscured it), the rude picture of a colossal 
winged creature, somewhat like a bird, standing erect 


| With wings outspread. 



















HIS SAFEGUARD. 


man lay down on a rock and drank of the cool water, 
then after resting awhile, ate his lunch and started to 
walk around the pond. 

About half-way around it, he came to a rick of red- 
wood trunks, where three or four trees of large size 
had fallen partly out into the water. Together these 
formed a barricade, seven or eight feet high. Jump- 
ing on the lowermost of the trunks, our explorer was 
about to vault upon the topmost log, when, attracted 
by a sudden stir in the brush on the other side, he 
glanced down and saw a large, fierce-looking creature 
in the very act of springing at him. 

It was a red panther, or “California lion,” of the 
largest size, the first of its species that young Lockyer 
had ever seen. Confronted so suddenly by an animal 
of such ferocious aspect, he leaped backward off the 
logs and, stumbling, partly fell. At the same instant 
the panther jumped upon the logs, and with a growl 
crouched to spring upon him, before he had time even 
to regain his feet. 

In his frantic scramble, Eastman instinctively 
raised his stick, and in so doing, by chance, “rattled” 
it. He says that the animal jumped just as the rat- 
tling noise was made, but that it seemed to “squirm 
round in the air’ and landed to one side of him; and 
that on touching the ground, it bounded off for several 
yards and there crouched with its round yellow eyes 
fixed upon him, growling a little and switching its 
tail excitedly. 

Alarmed as he was, the young man had sense to 
realize that it was the sound of the snakes’ rattles 
that had deterred the animal from pouncing upon 
him. He rattled again; and at every sound of the 
rattles, he asserts that the panther would quiver as if 
greatly excited, making a kind of whining noise. 
Evidently the dread inspired by the rattlesnake’s note 
of warning had its responsive chord in the instinct of 
the creature. 

Lockyer now began creeping away, backwards, rat- 
tling as he moved, and the beast showing no disposi- 
tion to follow him, he was able to get away and make 
good his escape. 

After the return of his brother Henry, two days 
later, they went over to the pond, together taking a 
rifle belonging to the latter, and on approaching the 
redwood rick, discovered the same panther, as East- 
man thinks, lying on one of the logs. 

Henry fired and shot it; and feeling some curiosity 





It was drawn in colors and was ten or twelve feet 
tall, its wings extending from twenty to twenty-five 
feet. The head was crested with horny spikes, and 
the feet armed with most formidable talons. 

It was evidently the work of some aboriginal artist ; 
and the Indians of Illinois declared it to be the pict- 
ure of the Pi-a-saw, of which they gave the follow- 
ing account, or legend, with evident sincerity; and so 
great a hatred and detestation of the creature had 
survived, in their minds, that when passing the cliff, 
going up or down the river in their canoes, they 
would discharge their arrows and guns at the pict- 
ure. 

A great many moons ago, before the white men 
came, this huge bird, the Pi-a-saw, of which the pict- 
ure on the cliff is a likeness, suddenly appeared in the 
country. Its flight extended, daily, for a long way up 
and down the river and out over the adjoining regions. 
It was so large and strong that it could capture and 
carry off men and women, as also deer, bison and 
other wild animals. 

Its haunt, or nest, was in a cave of the cliff; and its 
usual perch, morning and evening, was at the top of 
the crag immediately above where the painting of it 
was subsequently made. 

There it would remain perched until the sun had 
risen, and then soar away in quest of prey. Almost 
every day some one or more Indian hunters or squaws 
would fail to return to their lodges; sometimes their 
cries would be heard, and glimpses would be caught 
of the monster swooping down, and soaring away 
with his struggling victims. 

Too well the other Indians knew their fate. The 
one word ‘Pi-a-saw” told it all, and a reign of terror 
ensued. 

Allits victims were borne away to the cave in the 
cliff, and ere long an enormous heap of bones began 
to accumulate at the foot of the rocks below. So 
great became the alarm of the Indians that they fled, 
moving their lodges many miles away; but still the 
dreaded Pi-a-saw followed them; they could not es- 
cape its keen eye and keener scent. 

Every stratagem and device which they were able to 
invent for its destruction proved of no avail. 

At length one of their chiefs, an aged man, having 
fasted and prayed to the Great Spirit for many days 


Nor is it impossible | 








cliff above the Pi-a-saw’s cave by night. 

Here he was bidden to take his station alone on the 
crag, having placed his twelve braves in ambush close 
at hand, armed with their bows and poisoned arrows. 

Without shrinking or hesitation, the old chief pre- 
pared to obey the oracle, and choosing out twelve of 
his best men, journeyed to the fatal spot, and placed 
them as directed in ambush. Then taking his own 
station upon the exposed summit of the cliff, just as 
day was breaking, he covered his head and began to 
sing the death-song. 

Weirdly and dolefully the chant rose on the morn- 
ing air, interrupted ere long by a harsh and hideous 
cry, soon followed by a ponderous flapping of huge 
wings, as the Pi-asaw rose from the mouth of its 
cave, and wheeling around over the cliff, turned down 
its great eye upon the fearless singer. 

In an instant it swooped to seize him, but ere it 
could fix its talons in his body, the concealed archers 
let fly their arrows, piercing it beneath the wings and 
through the throat. Though wounded and bruised 
by the monster’s dying throes, the generous old chief 
survived, and joined with his tribe in a great thanks- 


THE EASTER HOPE. 


For death shall bring another meeting 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb; 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Jntil I come. 


In yonder field are children play ing, 
And there, oh, vision of delight 
I see the child and mother stray ll 
In robes of white 
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For the Companion. 


THE SPANISH “ MANANA.” 


Sunny Spain is the country of procrastination par 
excellence, and everything is postponed to matana— 
to to-morrow. This ‘thief of time” once proved a 
fearful source of inconvenience, if not of danger, to 
a friend of mine, with whom I “caught up” in the 
prettiest town in the beautiful Pyrenees. 

San Sebastian, one of the most picturesque water- 
ing-places in the world, is but six-and-thirty hours 
from Paris by rail, and yet the tourist, influenced no 
doubt by Dumas the elder’s celebrated “Africa begins 
with the Pyrenees,” speeds onward to Rhineland, 
Switzerland, or any other land, without so much as 
bestowing a passing thought upon sunny Spain. 

Fancy a little white town nestling in the lap of 
steep, almost precipitous, 
mountains. 


vine-caressed, encircling 
Fancy a tiny bay but one mile and a half 
in diameter, as round as a ring, with a cleft in the 
mountains, as if cut by a Titan broadsword to admit 
the blue waters of the Bay of Biscay. Faney blood- 
red roofs peeping coyly from vineyards and olive 
groves all the way up to the summits of the hills, and 
then the keen, full blue sky! 

The old town, its narrow streets reeking with gar- 
lic; the new, its broad and tree-lined thoroughfares 
assuming the coquettishness of a Parisian boulevard. 
Here for the bathing come the swell families from 
Madrid on the one side, from Bordeaux on the other; 
for Biarritz, where I have seen the late Prince Impe- 
rial romping on the sands with his beautiful mother 
Eugénie and the “man of Sedan,” is small, exclu- 
sive, and expensive. 

Here, on the Passeo, a military band of fifty pieces 
plays every evening to the especial delectation of the 
picturesquely attired nurse-maids, who dandle their 
quaintly and exquisitely be-laeed and be-frilled charges 
to the inspiriting strains of the Seguidilla, while sol- 
diers and sefioritas utilize the music by indulging in 
the graceful evolutions of this charming dance. 

I put up at a boarding-house kept by a weazen little 
Frenchman and his wife, a portly but singularly un- 
tidy lady. I lived upon sardines “hot” from the bay, 
and roasted chickens minus garlic. These fresh sar- 
dines possess the delicious flavor of the Dublin bay 
herring, with a something thrown in. 

The morning is devoted to the bath; then comes 
almuerzo, or early dinner-breakfast. Then a turn on 
the Passeo, where the young ladies promenade, their 
luxuriant black hair drying down their backs; then 
the siesta, then the pier to receive the sardine fleet, 
then dinner, and then the band on the Passeo till 
eleven o’clock. 

This is how the swells pass their day. Of course, 
there are excursion parties to Persages, a wonderful 
old town cut out of the rocks, and presenting the 
same appearance to-day as when a portion of the 
Spanish Armada sailed from thence to hurl “Good 
Queen Bess” from the throne of England; to Fuen- 
tarabie, a walled and gated town where you expect to 
be challenged by a steel-clad grim-visaged Moor; to 
Hernani, in the streets of which enthusiastic artists 
paint in silent rapture; and to quaint old Ventas, 
perched up in the Pyrenees. 

At the Fonda de l’Europe I met an old English 
friend. Poor fellow! he had been jilted by a heart- 
less young lady, and was “doing Spain” to cauterize 
the wound. 

I dined with him at his hotel, and was glad to find 
that, although the tender passion had affected his 
spirits, it had in no wise impaired his appetite. A 
chicken-pie had found considerable favor with both of 
us, and it was on his third helping that a fragment of 
bone stuck in his throat. 

Copious draughts of water, quantities of lumpy 
crusts, failed to remove the obstruction, so we re- 
solved upon seeing a doctor. 

This medical man, whom we discovered in a top flat 
on the Passeo, was a veritable charlatan. His wait- 
ing-room was a perfect museum of anatomical studies, 
from the skeleton of a flea, to that of an orang-ou- 
tang. A formidable electric machine stood in one cor- 
ner, in another the gastric regions of a human biped; 
happily, however, done in wax. 

The walls were literally covered with diplomas and 
complimentary documents—possibly they were authen- 
tic—addressed to this quack from eminent personages 
| all over the world, the frames being of the gaudiest 
| possible description. 

However, that was no time to canvass the doctor’s 


and nights for deliverance from the monster, received | Capacity; we only hoped he would not put us off with 


a vision in which the Manitou informed him that he 


that terrible Maitiana. 
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Dr. Sangrado, with a great show of surgical 
mystery, proceeded to light a couple of lamps, 
then to darken the room, and lastly, having pro- 
duced a small armory of knives and forceps 
and probangs, placed my luckless and appalled 
friend in a chair. 

Having made a careful and elaborate examina- 
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tion of a series of ferocions-looking in- 
struments, he adjusted his patient’s head 
in a sort of vise such as photographers use, 
“only more so,” as Artemus Ward would 
say, and then bringing the lamps in close 
proximity to his throat, opened the jaws 
and took a preliminary peep. 

“Considerable inflammation,” was his 
sagacious remark, as he proceeded to wipe 
a small hand-mirror about the size of a twenty- | 
five-cent piece. | 

“Tell your friend to put out his tongue,” said 
Sangrado to me, in Spanish. 

Poor Herries did as he was bid, and then the 
doctor, placing the mirror against the palate, 
commenced a clinical lecture for my especial ben- 
efit, which lasted till my exhausted companion 
was nearly black in the face. 


he gasped, “tell this 


“For goodness’ sake!” 
quack to remove the bone!’ 

Having duly admonished Sangrado, the latter 
made great play with a probang, a loop of many 
attached to a handle, and after an 
mmount of flourishing that would have made the 
fortune of a pen-and- ink artist had the instrument 
been the 
friend's throat and tished up—nothing. 

“Tet's all right,” oD | 
I don't feel it now.” 

In vain Linformed Sangrado of this fact; but 
fish would, and it was only when Herries 
evinced a decided tendency towards choking him 





horse-hairs 


stilus, he 


plunged the probang down my 


said Herries. must have 


swallowed it. 


he 


off that he forbore further to experimentalize. 
Having released his victim, Sangrado sat down to 
write a prescription on gorgeously monogrammed 
paper. 


“This is a gargle,” he said. “Your friend must 


not lose an instant in getting it made up and using 


it as directed, as the inflammation may close the 
throat.” 

I paid this disciple of A%sculapius twenty pese- 
tas, equivalent to about five dollars, and hurried 
Herries to the drug-store to the proprietor of 
which the prescription was scrupulously ad- 
dressed. 

This worthy caballero was engaged in playing 
agame of dominos with a seedy-looking gentle- 
man, of grave and cadaverous aspect, and did not 
vouchsafe to favor us with so much as a glance, 
until he had made his move. 


scription on a vertical spike which stood on the 
counter, 

He was for resuming the game, but I impa- 
tiently requested his immediate attention. Apol- 
ogizing to his friend, who shrugged his shoulders, 
he advanced, and taking the prescription, perused 
it, and impaling it on the spike, uttered the single 
word, 

** Maiiana.” 

To-morrow! And poor Herries gasping, cough- 
ing, and sputtering! 

I had been confronted with mafana in many 
forms, but never in such a bitter strait as this. 

“Have you read that prescription, senior ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you understand its purport ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then how can you have the audacity to tell 
me that it will be ready to-morrow ?” 

He re-read it. 

“To-night,” he said, as he turned away. 

*To-night won't do. 
closing,” I shouted. 

“Two hours,” and the “lean and starved apoth- 
ecary” reseated 


This gentleman’s throat is 


himself and resumed the domi- 
nos. 
I fear that I used language that in former days 


would have brought me within the claws of the 


it) FRAC) By GIA, 


Then he gazed at | 
us, bowed, and motioned me to impale the pre- | 


Inquisition. I stormed, I “tore round.” This | 
immovable drug man continued his game, and 
not until he had finished it would he stir hand or 
foot in the direction of his gallipots. 

It is but justice to say that the gargle when 
used proved most efficacious, but it would have 
been of little use had we taken this apothecary at 
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his word. Is it, then, to be wondered at that | 
Spain is behind the times ? her old man of the sea | 
being—Majnana. | 


NvuGENT ROBINSON. 
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PURPOSE. 


It is no dream, 

No castle-building time, that we call life; 
To catch the gleam | 

Of heaven in the strife, 

Our toil must tend to reach the better life. | 





—_____+e+___ 


GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. | 

Mr. Gladstone, the English Prime Minister, | 
laid his long-looked-for ‘‘Home Rule” bill before | 
the House of Commons on the afternoon of April 
8. This measure had been anxiously awaited 
for months. It was known that Mr. Gladstone 


| had made up his mind to give Ireland a Parlia- 


ment of her own, but the conditions under which 
he would do so were not known. 

Both inside the House of Commons and out- 
side, the scene on this memorable occasion was | 
almost without parallel. The streets about West- 
| minster Palace were thronged with a dense, ex- 
| cited, enthusiastic throng, which greeted the ven- 
erable Prime Minister, as he proceeded in his car- 
riage on his momentous errand to the House, with 
|a roar of greeting. 

Within the House every niche and corner was 
filled. In the ladies’ gallery was a multitude of 
j}dames of high rank. Peers crowded the space 
allotted to them. The galleries were packed, and | 
, So, indeed, was the body of the House. 
| Never was an oration listened to with more 

breathless interest, and never did orator create a 
| more deep and thrilling interest, both in what he 
| said and in his manner of saying it. 

The foremost orator and statesman of England, 
after more than fifty years of continuous public 
service, arose to advocate boldly the local inde- 
pendence of Ireland, a measure which the most 
extreme English radical would not have dared to 
hint at twenty years ago. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill proposed to set 
up a separate Parliament in Ireland; that is, to 
restore the Irish Parliament which was extin- 
guished by the “‘Union” of 1800, when the Impe- 
rial Parliament was made the only legislative 
body for all three kingdoms. He thus practically 
conceded the demand of the Irish “nationalists” 
under Parnell. 

He proposed, further, that this Parliament 
should consist of one Chamber, but that this one 
Chamber should be composed of two sections, or 
“orders.” The first section would contain the 
twenty-eight Irish Peers who now sit in the 
| English House of Lords, and seventy-five others 

who should be elected. But the election would 
take place under a restricted suffrage; that is, the 
voters who are to choose the seventy-five addi- 
tional members of the first order must be occu- 
piers of land valued at a rental of twenty-five 
pounds sterling. 

The second section of the new Parliament would 
consist of two hundred and six members, chosen, 
as now, by household suffrage. The duration of 








the Irish Parliament is limited by the bill to five 
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to meet separately, and to have a veto on the 
measures of the other, for a limited period. 

The executive power of Ireland would, under the 
bill, remain, as at present, in the hands of a Vice- 
roy, appointed by the Queen. But the Viceroy 
would be a permanent and not a political officer, 
and would not go out with each change of the 
English ministry. Mr. Gladstone further pro- 
posed that a Roman Catholic might be chosen as 
Viceroy. The present law excludes members of 
that faith from this office. 

The new Parliament would be endowed with all 
legislative powers, except certain powers named 
in the bill. The army, the constabulary, the cus- 
toms and excise, would still remain in English 
hands. The Irish Parliament would be forbidden 
to establish a State church,—and Ireland would 
contribute one-fifteenth of the sum necessary for 
imperial purposes. 

But the new government would have the ap- 
pointment of judges and civil servants, the right 
to tax for Irish purposes, the control of education, 
public works, and local police. The customs 
duties collected by English officials in Ireland, 
moreover, would be given into the Irish treasury. 
On the other hand, Ireland would pay to England 
an annual tribute of three million two hundred 
thousand pounds [sixteen million dollars]. 

Such are the leading features of this great meas- 
ure. Whatever its fate in Parliament, it is certain 
that the step taken by Mr. Gladstone in bringing 
it forward is of the highest importance. It means 
that Ireland must at last, and at no distant time, 
obtain a Parliament for herself, and that, what- 
ever the fate of their particular bill, the object for 
which Mr. Parnell and his followers have been so 
bravely contending for ten years, is destined to be 
won. 
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FLOWERS. 


Rose-lisp’d, the daisies tell 
Of infantine delight, 
When we were = as they; 
Shy violets in the dell 
Restore the visions bright 
Of youth’s unfolding May; 
And sweet, with sweeter name, 
The blue “forget-me-not” 
Recalls the joy supreme, 
When life was loving flame, 
And hope was passion-fraught, 
And sorrow but a dream, 
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SILVER COINAGE. 


On the 8th of April the House of Representa- 
tives voted against two propositions relating to 
the silver dollar. By a majority of thirty-seven 
it rejected a bill to adopt the system of “free 
coinage,” and by more than two-thirds it also 
voted against suspending the coinage now re- 
quired by law. 

The mint laws relating to gold and those relat- 
ing to silver are very different in principle. There 
is “free coinage” of gold. That is to say, one 
can take a quantity of refined gold to the mint 
and have it coined free of cost. For every twen- 
ty-three and a quarter grains of pure gold he will 
receive a gold dollar. 

Moreover, although the law is that he may have 


his own gold coined free, in practice the Govern- 


ment does even better by him; for if the mint has 
the coined gold on hand,—and it always has,—it 
gives him the coin at once, so that he does not lose 
interest while the gold is coining. This practi- 
cally comes to the same thing as the Government 


| buying all the gold that is brought to it for as 


much money as the gold will make when coined. 

A different rule prevails as to silver. No one 
an have his silver coined, either free or at any 
price. Each month the Treasury Department 
buys two million dollars’ worth of silver, paying 
therefore the market price, so many cents for an 
ounce troy, to those who bid lowest. The silver 
so purchased is minted. Since 1878, when the 
present coinage law was passed, the average 
amount of silver dollars manufactured has been 
twenty-seven millions a year. 

To explain why this distinction is made would 
lead us into a full discussion of the silver ques- 
tion. But we will explain briefly the reason given 
for it by those who are opposed to free coinage 
of silver. They say that in accepting gold for 
its full value at the mint, the Government only 
gives effect to the universal commercial fact. 

A gold English sovereign, or a lump of gold 
containing the same amount, will buy as many 
goods in the United States as an American coin 
having the same amount of gold. In the same 
way a bag of American coins, a bag of English 
sovereigns, a bag of French five-franc pieces, and 
a package of gold ingots, weighing exactly the 
same, are equally good at any bank in England, 
France, or the United States. 

The reason, then, assigned for free coinage is 
that it is right, because the mint stamp adds abso- 
lutely nothing to the value of the metal minted. 
But, on the other hand, as the market price of 
silver is such that enough of it can be bought for 
eighty cents, or a little less, to make a dollar, it is 
contended that the Government ought not to allow 
the owners of silver-mines to add such a profit to 


that product as full money. 


their product, by compelling the public to receive | 


It is contended by the strong advocates of silver 


two views. Two things, however, it may be worth 
while to say ; first, that the votes we have referred 
to settle it beyond reasonable doubt that no 
change in any direction will be made in the coin- 
age laws during the present Congress,—that is to 
say, prior to the year 1888. 

The other remark is this: in spite of the some- 
what sectional character of the voting in the 
House of Representatives, there are not two op- 
posing interests in regard to our money. It is the 
interest of every man that the money in use shall 
be good, and the better it is, the better for him it 
will be. 

But money cannot be good to one man and bad 
to another. We all of us hope to receive a little 
more than we pay out, and whether receiving, 
paying, or keeping the surplus, we want the money 
to do all it will do, that is, be as good as possible. 
Consequently, whatever tends to make our money 
better is for the advantage of all. 

If it is best for the West that we shall have 
more silver, it is best also for the East. If it is 
| best for the North that silver coinage shall be 
| stopped, it is best also for the South. 

The only question is, what is best ? 
deed, is what men are quarrelling over. 


That, in- 


ee 


HERMIT. 


About half a century ago a young planter who 
lived among the mountains of North Carolina grew 
impatient of the quiet and solitude of his life, re- 
moved his family to a large seaboard city, and plunged 
into politics. For many years he was successful; 
then overwhelming defeat came. He could not bear 
it coolly as did others of his party; he grew cynical, 
bitter, angry against man and God. 

He declared himself weary of fashion, ambition, 
and the struggle and crowd of civilized life. He 
pined for the solitude and calm of the mountains, 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” He 
would go and dwell apart; give himself up. to the 
study of nature and to high contemplation. 

Taking with him one negro servant, he hid himself 
in the recesses of the Black Mountains in North Caro- 
lina, where he occupied a cabin just large enough to 
hold his books and himself. The first year he was 
| interested in his studies; his books were like old 
| friends whom he had not met for a long time. 

But they finally palled on him. What need he care 
| for the history, the philosophy, the laws, of men whom 
|he never would see again? At first, he keenly felt 
the magnificence of the scenery, the sunsets, the 
storms; but after a year he began to understand that 
there was no one to whom he could say they were 
magnificent, and that there never would be any one. 

After the second year he seldom turned to nature 
or to books; his chief interest in life lay in the next 
meal; he made a companion of his stupid servant; 
his only hope was to catch a glimpse once in months 
of a passing hunter. His pride would not allow him 
to return to the world. He sank at last into a state of 
| melancholy mania, and died, after six years of soli- 
| tude, a prematurely old, imbecile man. Not having 
strength to live in a crowd, he had no strength to live 
alone. 








Hermits and anchorites were common in the early 
days of civilization, when men believed they could 
come closer to God and lead purer lives by separating 
themselves from the work and relations of the world. 
Even at this day, we are apt to think at times that if 
we could but live in solitude with nature, we could 
reach heights of thought and devotion to which we 
cannot attain in the town. 

But it is not the air which a man breathes that 
makes him manly or devout or noble; it is the foun- 
dation on which he stands and bases his thoughts 
and hopes and actions. 

If that ground beneath his feet be the truth of God, 
he will dwell calm and apart as on a mountain height, 
in the very market-place; but if the base of his life 
be fashion or gluttony or the greed of money, to live 
among trees instead of houses, and sheep in place of 
men, will not make him less harmful or less miser- 
able. 

—_——_____4~@ 


HOW WE ARE RATED. 


Every trade and profession has, beside its money- 
making quality, its picturesque side, its point of dra- 
matic interest, which allies it to life and to human 
nature. The educated carpenter or builder will go 
back as far as Solomon for the origin of his tools, 
and the secret significance attached to them. The 
lawyer is not concerned alone with dry laws and stat- 
utes, but with the hidden histories of families and 
the tragedies of crime. The doctor, studying bones 
and nerves and blood, and the effect of certain drugs 
on them, is mocked by that intangible mystery be- 
neath his fingers called Life, which comes and goes 
he knows not how nor why. 

Even that most prosaic of tradesmen, the grocer, 
knows of a secret oracle which he consults to dis- 
cover the character of a new customer. This is the 
Black List, which is issued yearly by the Grocers’ 
Association, and which contains the names of all the 
heads of families in the cities and larger towns in the 
United States who are “bad pay.” 

A similar publication gives the commercial reputa- 
tion of all business men in the country. Should John 
Doe or Richard Roe, from a Western town, go into a 
large manufactory or wholesale house in one of the 
large cities to purchase goods and ask for credit, he 
would probably be detained by conversation with one 
partner for a few moments while the other consulted 
a large volume, or telegraphed to the agent of this 
| Protective Association in the town from which he 
came. His character is known and recorded. No 
protestations, or appearance of honesty which he 
may put on, will efface the inexorable black mark 





that the reason silver is so low in price is that the | *¢ainst his name if it appears in the secret book. 


laws discriminate against it. They believe that if | H = nto oo ~ at Prost agen ped 
Congress were to adopt the system of free coin- | Y°™#™ meas pag agtikiy, A 


; | honest or the reverse in an invisible but always open 
age, the prices of gold and silver would approach book? Every word we speak, every act of our lives 
each other, and that the excessive profit of the | ¢,om childhood until middle age, mean or noble, hon- 
silver-mine owners would disappear. | est or tricky, kind or cruel, makes a stroke there 





| years. 


Each of the two “orders” is empowered 





Of course, we express no opinion between these | against our names. 
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We call the book Public Opinion. By the time a| 
man reaches middle age, his character is written in it, 
and, as arule, with absolute justice. He never reads | 
the record, but all who know him read it. He may 
be a cheat and a coward, and have assumed so long | 
the mask of honesty and courage that he actually be- 
gins to think himself a Philip Sidney. 

But the world is not deceived. When he dies, it 
rates him at his true value. Our characters are as 
naked as our bodies in the grave. 


—_—_—~o-——___—_ 
DISLIKING OLD AGE. 


Now and then a “society” woman grows old cheer. 
fully and, therefore, gracefully. But most of them 
neither accept the inevitable, nor even look it in the 
face as it appears in the toilet-glass. 

Madame Mohl, an excellent woman, for many years 
the charm of the best society of Paris, resisted until 
past the age of ninety the imputation that she was 
an old woman. She cared little for her personal 
appearance, and would come to her visitors in won- 
derful get-ups, a skirt of one color, and a jacket of 
another, with a shabby night-cap stuck on the top of 
a bush of curl-papers. 

But she was so sensitive on the subject of her age 
as not to be pleased when it was mentioned, and 
would never admit, even when ninety, that she had | 
passed sixty-eight. At that date she halted, and 
always kept it in mind. 

“Why, my dear madame, that was fifty years ago! 
said one of her friends, trying to entrap her into be 
traying her age. 

“Yes, so it was; I was just eighteen at the time,” | 
she replied, making the correct subtraction instantly 
“Why, madame, that must have happened sixty 
years ago!’ said another friend, thinking he had | 

caught her. 

“Yes, I remember I was then a child eight years 
old,” she answered. 

When she was fifty-seven years of age, she mar- 
ried Julius Mohl, the Orientalist, who was ten years 
her junior, and had waited for her twenty-one years. 
They went to the maire’s, where the civil marriage 
was performed, according to French law, and when 
he asked her age, madame replied,— 

“Monsieur, that is no business of yours; and if it 
were, I would sooner jump out of the window than 
tell you!” 

If an allusion, even inferentially, was made to her 
real age, it provoked her. M. Thiers met her not long | 
before his death, and, in the course of the conversa- | 
tion, reminded her that they had not met since 1836, | 
just forty years before. 

“The old fool is off his head!” she said, as soon as 
he had gone. ‘He doesn’t know what he is talking 
about; he has made a mistake of twenty years.” 

One of her old friends, Mademoiselle Josephine, so 
far from being ashamed of her age, took pride in it, 
and was apt to boast of having seen Robespierre. 
She and madame had been children together, had 
studied in the same studio, and painted together in | 
the Louvre. This frank old lady frequently vexed | 
madame by revealing how old they were. | 

“You remember, my dear,” once called out to | 
Madame Mohl in company, “the day we went to see | 
the flowers at Malmaison, while the Empress Jose- 
phine was there?” 

“Josephine is in her dotage! You know very well 
she talks nonsense!” said madame, in an angry whis-| 
per to the company, for she was furious at her friend’s 
terrible “do you remember.” 
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WRECKS AND WRECKING. 


The islanders living on the treeless Hebrides look 
upon a good wreck as a godsend, and scan day by 
day their shores to see what logs may have drifted 
thereon from far countries. Some of the old island- 
ers hardly try to conceal their regret at the building 
of lighthouses to warn vessels from their coasts. It 
seems to them an attempt to thwart the designs of a 
kind Providence, in sending the spoils of the deep to 
make these island dwellers comfortable. 

It is not many years since the agent of one of the 
island owners wrote his employer that, thanks to 
Providence, there had been three wrecks in the early 
part of the winter, so that the island was well-sup- 
plied with wood. 

As late as a hundred years ago, a wreck was spoken 
of in Cornwall as “‘God’s blessing.”? A Cornish land- 
lord reckoned among his most valuable lands the sea- 
shore on which wrecks were stranded. He expected 
to keep his cellar well-stocked with wine, brandy, 
flour, and other commodities by means of the “‘bless- 
ings” which Providence should drift on his seacoast. 

These words, “kind Providence,” and ‘God's bless- 
ings,” when applied to wrecks, jar upon the ear unac 
customed to the pious phrases with which these 
dwellers on the seacoast welcome the spoils of the 
ocean. 

Not only wrecks supply the Hebrides with timber, 
but Mexican and West Indian forests, whence logs and 
felled trees are carried by the Gulf Stream and washed 
ashore on these treeless islands. The mast of an 
English man-of-war, wrecked off Jamaica, drifted on 
one of the outer Hebrides, and the islanders not un- 
frequently find bales of cotton and bags of coffee 
stranded on the island beaches. 

A ship loaded with tea was blown on the rocks off 
Dakbeg and went to pieces. The people gathered 
hundreds of tea-chests, and, not knowing what to do 
with their contents, spread the tea on the land as 
manure. To this day there is a field on the island 
known as the “‘tea-field.” 


TOO CUNNING. 


Some tricks are so transparent that one can look 
directly through them, and detect the trickster whom 
they are intended to conceal. 

In a New England village, there once lived an old 


gentleman who was notorious for his hypocritical | 


pretensions to goodness and his unscrupulous deal- 
ings. He kept the village store, and resorted to vari- 
ous little devices for cheating his customers, his favor- 


muttered an excuse throwing the blame on his “old 
weak head.” 

A farmer who had often been annoyed in such 
transactions, one day told him plainly that it was 
somewhat singular that the ‘‘old weak head’’ should 
always err on the same side. 

The next time he made purchases at the store, the 
old man gave him too much change, which the farmer 
at once returned for rectification. 

Leaning over the counter, with a curious look of 
cunning and affected simplicity, the storekeeper 
said,— 

“Wa’al, yer see now, I'm jest as likely to make a 
mistake on t’other side, don’t yer?” 

—__+or—____—__ 
INCOLN AT GETTYSBURG. 

John Russell gives a striking account of Lincoln’s 
manner of delivering his famous speech at Gettys- 
burg. Mr. Lincoln rose, walked to the edge of the 
platform, took out his glasses, and put them on. He 
was awkward. He bowed to the assemblage in his 
homely manner, and took out of his coat pocket a 
page of foolscap. 

In front of Mr. Lincoln was a photographer, with 





his camera, endeavoring to take a picture of the 
scene. We all supposed that Mr. Lincoln would make 
a rather long speech—a half-hour at least. He took | 
the single sheet of foolse ap from his pocket, held it | 
almost to his nose, and, in his high tenor voice, with- | 
out the least attempt for effect, delivered that most 
extraordinary address, which be ‘longs to the classics 
of literature. 

The photographer was bustling about, preparing to 
take the President’s picture while he was speaking, 
but Mr. Lincoln finished before the photographer was 





ready. 

“T remember,” says Mr. Russell, “it was a beauti-| 
ful October day, and there were four or five thousand 
persons present. Very few heard what Mr. Lincoln 
said, and it is a curious thing that his remarkable 
words should have made no particular impression at | 
the time. 

“The noticeable thing was the anxiety of all on the 
platform that the photographer should "be able to get 
his picture. I remember we were all very much dis- 
appointed at his failure, and were more interested in 
his adventure than in the address. 


—_I@>-— 
SUPERANNUATED AT BIRTH. 


Fortune does not often favor those who are born 
much in advance of their age, neither is she likely 
to show herself indulgent towards such as are behind 
time. It is rare, indeed, that under any government, | 
however paternal it may be, a child begins life as a | 
pensioner for recognized merit in the postal service. 
One instance of the kind is reported from England. | 

The lady of a cabinet minister had promised to 
stand godmother to an infant, and, calling on the par 
ents a day or two previous to the christening, ex- | 
pressed her regret that her husband, Lord , had | 





nothing left at his disposal of any importance, and | 


that the only thing he could do for her godson was to | 
put his name on the pension-list as a supe nemmemueed 
| general postman. 

The offer was accepted. The pension was regu 
larly paid to the parents during the minority of their 
son, and to him afterwards as long as he lived. He 
thrived in the world, became an alderman, and at 
tained a considerable age, often declaring that he had 
more pleasure in poc keting the few pounds he drew 
half-yearly from this source than he derived from the 
receipt of any other portion of his income. 

He died a few days after one payment was due, and 
one of his executors came to town to announce his 
decease and receive the money. On asking the clerk 
who paid him if it was necessary to produce a certifi- 
cate of the death, he was answered,— 

“Oh no, not in the least; 
it. My father 








aid his pension as long as he lived, 
and I have paid it myself for the last thirty years. 
I’m quite sure Mr. —— must be dead by this time.” 

He had been a superannuated general postman for 
upwards of eighty years! 


+> 

ENGLISH ROUND-HOUWSES. 
An American gentleman tramping over England 
lately discovered in existence there an institution 
which must be very old, and yet which does not seem 
to have been introduced into these colonies. It was an 
English round-house, which he describes as follows : 


I will take your word for | 





A round-house is, in plain old English, a sort of 
prison in use by the nightly watch to secure drunken 
and disorderly prisoners till they can be brought be- 
fore a magistrate and fined, or sent to jail. 

They may not always be of the shape of the one I 
am describing. This was perfectly round, with a 
diameter at the base of about a dozen feet. It was 
only of one story, and contained but one room, which 
occupied the entire space within the walls, which 
tapered till they came to a point perhaps fifteen feet 
from the ground. It was made of brick, and had one 
door, and two little, well-secured windows. 

The round-houses of England, like those public 
instruments of torture, the stocks, which an old citi- 
zen of Bedford, England, told me he could well re- 
member seeing in use in John Bunyan’s town, have 
become a thing of the past. 

While talking with a bent and grizzled old English 
cobbler, who described himself as a man who had 
fourteen children, — seven of a sort, that is, seven 
boys and seven girls,—who all considered him an old 
fool, he told me the following story of an old English 
round-house : 

A poor drunken man, in his after-dark agony ot 
staggered up against a round-l.ouse, and began to feel 
his way along its sides. He kept on doing so for a 
long time, going around and around, feeling his way 
by the bricks, muttering to himself that it was the 
longest wall he ever saw in his life. 


—_——(@)p——__—_ 
DIDN’T HOLD ITS FLAVOR. 


“Perdition” is said to be “paved with good inten- 
tions.” A man’s “intention” to perpetrate a joke may 
be perfectly honest and sincere, and yet he may fall 
short of his intent. An Irishman named Cooligan 
lived in a town in California, and upon a cold, raw 
morning it occurred to another son of Erin to pro- 
pound a conundrum. He met a Dutchman and in- 
quired, “Why is this marning loike an Irishman in 
Poker Flat?” 


“TI don’d told you,” replied Hans. 

“Becoz it’s cool-agin [Cooligan].” 

The Dutchman pondered a long while, and finally 
the joke was perceptible to him. He determined to 
impale some other victim on the sharp thorns of his 

wit. He met an Irishman to whom he said, “Vy vas 
} dis vedder like von Irishman in Boker Flad?” 

“Faith, an’ I giv it oop,” replied Pat, with a grin. 

“Becoz it vas colder as blixen. Haw! haw! haw!” 

**Begorra, but there’s no sinse to that at all at all!” 
replied Pat, in disgust. 

{ans looked contemptuous, but essayed an explana- 
tion. “It vas a goot shoke at eighd o’glock dis mor- 





ite trick consisting in offering them incorrect change. 
It is needless to say that, in such cases, the mistake 
was always to his own advantage. 

If an error of this sort was detected, he always 


gen. Nowit vas twelve o’glock. It vas one off dem 
shokes dat don’d holt goot put half a day. Y-a-ah, 
dat vas it. Dat shoke only vork half-time; py cra- 
cious, id gid on von shtrike!” 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla vitalizes and purifies the blood. 
If you feel languid, you need it, [Adr. 


ere : 
Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. Itis simple om reliable. Sold by Druggists. (Adv, 


paieaeitiiention 
You will derive | more benefit from Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla now than at any other season. Tryitnow. [Adv, 





CHENEY BROS. AMERICAN DRESS 


The most durable silks made. Rem- 
nant Silks, Plushes, Velvets at 
low prices. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. pieces (Gin. sq.) Silks and Satins for 
Patchwork for 1.00. Sere ruaranteed, or money 
refunded. Address W. H. CHENEY, So. Manchester, Ci. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR TRA AND COFFEE. 
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The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Anti- dyspeptic: 3 
refreshing ; invigorating. If not found at your grocer’ 's, send 40 


sents for sample tin to the manufacturers, 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


150 MONTHLY vitnis 

EARNED. 
WANTED -—thoroughly live and responsible LADIES, 
who have the ability to secure good canvassers, to take 
the General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corsets 
in America, including our Celebrated MADAME 
DE ‘AN CORSETS. We pay larger commissions and 
sell at lower prices than any ‘other manufacturer 
in the world. Territory assigned. To the right parties 


an opportunity will be giv eee | money a Outtit 
&e, 
Everything in Dry Goods and 
Cts. S Sample Copy ‘of 
Best home periodical published, 50 cts.a year, postpaid. 


Free. Address LEW a SO) SHIE 
Gar me nts. Send for Samples and Prices, 
Cooper & Conard’s 
COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia Pa, 


















The world’s assortment of Spring and 

Susnter DRESS G 44 dS, 

bs ory! ETs, SHAWI NOW 
y} 
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STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 

Goods received and returned by mail and express; 
called for and delivered tree within city limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


25 


Thousand 
Agents 


also 





to sell the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, Every lady 
and gentleman selling this article in their own town 


$4 TO $5 A DAY. 


Every family can use them. The above figure shows 
how the Tidy Holder fastens the tidy to the chair, Tidy 
Holder and +i ice list sent by mail on receipt of 16 ets. 
in 2¢e. sane 

i. ASSEL a: ACH, General Ag 
30x A, 51, Sandus sy “Ohio. 


WORCESTER’S 





can 
make 








‘A warm iron passed Ove 
the back of these PAPE RS 
= - ANSFERS the Pattern to 

yFabric. Designs in Crew- 
els, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

ew Book bound in cloth, 
wineien all BricgGs & Covs 
latest vatterns, sent on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Retail by the 
leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 

Use Briggs & Co.’s Silk 
Crewel anc Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns, 

104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Mention the Companion, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on = Art 
ne work, Lustra Painting, Fancy Work, and Paper- 
Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials, This is the most complete book 
published, Sent only on receipt of 2c. Also an illus- 
trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
wD ets. 


ior ire, SUPE NG 
BRIGGS & CD Smeate 





MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., N. ¥ 
Mention which book you want. 


Windsor 
Umbrellas 


Resembling closely fine silk, are gy nded for their 
= durability, and, unlike Union Silk generally, will 
not change color. Samples of “Windsor Silk” mailed 
free to any address. Umbrellas may be ordered from all 
best dealers. None genuine unless stamped on tie, as 
above. 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


_Three Holy Children ($1 ($1), by Stanford, is a new 
‘ANTATA of great power and briliianc 

Operas. The best and most comple — editions, 
Aida ($2); Bells of Corneville ($1.50); wf 
$2): Carmen ($2); Fatinitza ($2); Lakmé ($ 











Zenobia ($2); and many others. 

Winner’s Ideal Methods (cach 75 cts.) are famous 
and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for Flute, for 
Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, for Fife, 
for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 

Mason’s Piano Technies ($2.50) are constanly in- 
creasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. All 
teachers should use them. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 





Crazy Sofa- Pillow Outtit. 

















The Outfit consists of sufficient material of brocades 
velvets, satins and silks to face a Sofa-Pillow about oi 
inches square. Also, 25 skeins Embroidery Silk, assorted 
colors, 15 Parchment Stamping Patterns, 2 Stamping 
Pads, 1 box White Stamping Powder, 1 box Black $ — 
ing Powder, and 1 Manual on Fancy Work and Pate 
work Stitches. Crazy 
ular, especially the making of Crazy Sofa-Pillows. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. Good to July 1, 1886. 


ors wers;” price, 35 cts., described on 
of the October Premium List. 
Bone Silk Winders and a bunch of Silk Braid. 


Price of Outfit, 81.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








Mefistofele ($2); Mignon (2. 0): | 


2atchwork has become very po 
The 


material we give includes many rich and elegant colors, 


With each Outfit we include the valuable book, “Col- 
page 436 
We also include 2 White 


He TIOHARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, anbnovin- 
tions, Rules for a el and 
umerous Tables 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTIVS COMPANION who will 
buy abox of DOBBIN’S I ‘TRIC SOAP 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like 
newspaper, and mail them to ous, (Postage 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) 
addressing the package to us, write 
hand corner of it, “Return to.” ete., : 
} name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibhity, 


1.L.CRACIN & CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA, 


ACENTS 


WANTED 


|) Missouri 
STEAM 
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Active, honest persons, all over the WAS HK FR 
country, with or without team. 


John K. Dodge, Jr. Jeweler, Normal, IIL, writes: "You 
ask what I think of the Washer LT bought last summer, 
Ist. Lt is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
have just as good dinners on Monday as onany other day. 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000." 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, IL, writes: “I would not 

take $0 for mine. My washing was on the line at eight 
o'clock this morning.” 


Mr. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: “Formerly 
it took the washe rwom an from 7, A. M,, to 5, P. M.: now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.50, A.M.” Mrs. A. W. Morrison, of 


Longview, Tex., writes: “Itis a treasure, It makes the 
white lady independent of the colored washerwoman,.” 

I will ship a sample to those destring an agency on a 
week's trial on liberal terms. [tis a great labor, Glothes 








32 and soap saver, and ree capable age os hess rmoney, In- 
trinsic merit makes it rar nomenal s Ss. rite for 
partic ulars. J. W 50x 36333, ‘ROSTON, 

AS B 19. he YORK CITY; or Box 
5006 


All-Night Inhalation | 


“‘A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.”’ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 
(11 i: Itis a pillow of soft hair with 
jj; reservoirs of evaporating 
! liquid, the fumes or vapor of 
» whic his inhaled all night long, 
whilst sleeping as usual, and 
} without any discomfort. It is 
used only at night, and is per- 
fectly safe to the most delicate. 
-—- There is no stomach-dosing, 
douching or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave 
a deposit on a whitened w: all, so the Prttow-INHALER, 
for say eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing 
alm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the dis- 


eased air-surfaces, from the nos- 
trils to the bottom of the lungs, 
CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 





and hence into the blood. Old- 

fashioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured, ‘Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 
are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The 
testimony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 

Mr. H. G. Tere, 50 Bryan Block, Chioago, Ill., says: “I suffered 
fifteen years from a severe case of Catarrh; coughe od incessantly day 
and night. I bought a Pittow-Inuacer, and since using it my cough 
is gone; my lungs are no longer we ak and sore, and I am in better 
health than I have been for years. 

Mas. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘TI 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The 
Pittow-Inmacer has wrought such aeure for me that I feel I cannot 
do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

Experience has proven that if the simple directions are 
followed it will often heal hopeless cases, no matter what 
ordinary methods and remedies have been tried in vain. 
Send for Explanatary Pamphiet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 

1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ew York, 25 East F< surteenth Street. 
Chieago, (Ceatral Music Hall,) State and Ran- 
dolph Streets 


CONSUMPTION. 








Brancurs: {é 











For the Companion. 


THE TEAR-KERCHIEF. 
Dear to the wedded Tyrol maiden, 
Parting from home with fond good-byes, 
Is the white handkerchief, tear-laden, 
That dries her filial eyes. 


Her mother wrought the gift, and gave her 
For that rare hour, and thro’ the years 
That snowy woof of love shall never 
Be wet with other tears, 


First souvenir of farewell 
She lays it tenderly phe : 

To hold thenceforth in holy keeping 
Thoughts of her marriage day. 


weeping, 


And, when her daughters are bespoken 
For bridal honors, for each one 

Her hands that weave the same white token 
Will not disturb her own. 


Thro’ sorrows ending and beginning, 
Till all her years of life are told, 
So long that sacred slip of linen 
She may no more unfold, 


Untouched while age and care’s corrosion 
Write wrinkles on her cheek and brow, 
It lies—sole relic of emotion 
From youth’s first altar-vow, 


Till, when death comes at last, undreaded, 
Sad friends uncover from its place 

The broidered gossamer, and spread it 
Over her placid face, 

Where all the patience of affection, 
Made perfect, smiles in shrouded sleep, 

And peace with weeping recollection 
Seals eyes that cannot weep. 


0 love and death! Our first tear-shedding 
‘Turns dew of gladness, where between 

The earthly and the heavenly wedding 
Ilope lingers evergreen, 






Each life within its mortal measure 
Some grief embalmed in silence holds, 

Like the tear-kerehief with the treasure 
Its tender web enfolds, 


Nor dries one drop of holy fecling 

from eyelids wet when morning rose, 
But comes at night to touch with healing 
Those eyelids when they close. 


















For He to whose supren ompassion 
Each pain the suffering soul endears, 
For love’s sweet hour of consolation 
Preserves His children’s tears, 
THERON Brown. 


«or 
For the Companion. 
A CITY INCIDENT. 


Two or three years ago, one hot Sunday after- 
noon, a gentleman was walking with his wife, who 
was an invalid, in the great park which stretches 
for sixteen miles along the shores of a beautiful 
river just outside of Philadelphia. 

They were comfortable, middle-aged people, long 
past the period of romance. But they were child- 
less, and as is often the case, their hearts were 
tender with keen sympathies, and they gave to 
the poor and hurt of God’s creatures the love 
which they had never been permitted to spend 
upon a child of their own. 

As they passed through the thick woods and 
cool grassy slopes by the river, Mr. Severns care- 
lessly spoke of the tens of thousands of poor peo- 
ple shut up in stifling cellars and alleys, and won- 
dered why they did not come out, as the Saviour 
did, to *‘walk in the fields on the Sabbath day.” 
His wife did not answer, but seemed lost in thought. 
Presently she said,— 

“Music would bring them!—sacred music. If 
there could be an orchestra here every Sunday 
afternoon, & good orchestra, that would play the 
old familiar hymn-tunes, which carry every body’s 
soul up to God, how much good it might do!” 

Her husband looked at her, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

gne 


“It shall be done, wife!” he said. 


“T hope it will be done soon,” she said. 
should like to hear it—once, before I go.” 

The next morning Mr. Severns headed a sub- 
scription for the amount required. The best 
orchestra in the city was engaged, and on the next 
clear Sunday afternoon was stationed in one of 
the most beautiful glades of the park. 

An hour before the time appointed crowds be- 
gan to pour out from the city; men and women; 
old, bent creatures on crutches; children, and 
babies in their mothers’ arms; the poor, and rag- 
ged, many of them bloated from drink; the very 
guests whom the Lord bade us find in the high- 
ways and byways, and compel to come in to His 
feast. 

There were many thousands, more than any 
church would have held, and of a class who, con- 
ducted as many of our churches are now, will 
not enter their doors. 

At first there was confusion, but when the first 
notes of the solemn music were heard, the vast 
audience sat down on the grass and listened in 
reverent silence. 


1 | 


The dusky aisles of trees, the quiet, bright | 


river, the blue sky overhead, and the strains which 
brought some old sacred memory to almost every 
heart, stilled and awed them. 


“Old Hundred” was played, “Jesus, Saviour of | 


my Soul,” and then ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee. 
A woman, an old feeble black woman, began 
to sing the words, ina trembling voice. Another 
and another joined, and then, with one impulse, 
the whole mighty audience sang together. The 
sound rose like rolling thunder ‘towards heaven. 
There were tears on many a hard face that day. 


The woman who had planned this good work | low or cottonwood branches are stuck in the ground | to patient endurance and obedience, bore all in silence 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| . : s | 
| was not there. She had been laid in her grave the 


| day before. But is it too much to hope that in 


| her happy home she was permitted to hear that 
| hymn? 
a 


“GENTLEMAN.” 





A 
| 


A young Englishman, while visiting the United 
| States, said to a lady, “But you have not many gen- 
| tlemen in this country, you know.” ‘What do you 

mean by the word, ‘gentleman’?” asked the lady, 
feathering her arrow. ‘Why, those who live without 
doing anything, you know,” answered the young man, 
| thinking it strange that an intelligent lady should ask 
| for a definition of “gentleman.” “Ah! I see,” re- 
| plied the lady, with a smile; “we have many such, 
but here we call them tramps.” 
| Yet the young Englishman was simply uttering 
what he thought a truism. He had been educated to 
look upon a gentleman as a man who, according to 
Blackstone’s definition of the term, could “live idly 
and without manual labor, and bearing the port, 
charge, and countenance of a gentleman.” 


It is not many years ago since singular notions pre- 
vailed in Great Britain as to gentility. Even now, the 
House of Lords is practically closed to a doctor or a 
tradesman, and “society” does not smile upon any 
person who makes money by buying and selling the 
staples of the country. 

In 1845, 2 man named Kelley sued a Mr. Young for 
a racing cup and stakes which he refused to give up. 
ye had ridden his own horse in a race and won it, 
but the prizes had been awarded to Lieut. Young, 
of Her Majesty’s regiment, whose horse came in 
second. 

One of the conditions of the race was that the 
horses should be ridden by gentlemen, and it was 
claimed that as Young was a gentleman and Kelley 
was not, therefore Young deserved the prizes. 

On the trial Kelley proved that he “lived idly and 
without manual labor,’’ and bore ‘the port, charge 
and countenance of a gentleman,” and should there- 
fore be considered a gentleman, according to Black- 
stone’s definition of the word. 

The other side proved that the Marchioness of 
Clanricarde did not visit at Mr. Kelley’s, though liv- 
ing within a short distance of his house, and that, 
therefore, “society” did not recognize Mr. Kelley as 
a gentleman. 

One witness, having declared on oath that he did 
not consider Mr. Kelley a gentleman, was asked, on 
his cross-examination, to define the meaning of the 
word. 

“A gentleman is a person whose father was a gen- 
tleman,”’ answered the witness. 

“So that if Mr. Kelley’s father was a peasant,” 
asked the counsel, ‘Mr. Kelley would be a peasant 
| still, no matter what amount of wealth or education 
he possessed?” 

“Precisely so, sir.”’ 

“Is a barber a gentle 

“Most certainly not. 

“Did you ever hear of Sir Edward Sugden, the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland?” 

“Oh yes; frequently. His father, I am told, was a 
barber.” 

“Is the Lord Chancellor a gentleman?” 














“man?” 
9 


amid loud laughter. 

The jury’s verdict pronounced Mr. Kelley a “gen- 
| tleman,” and gave him the silver cup, stakes and 
costs. 


a 
GENTLE, BUT SPIRITED. 








| too meek to resent an insult will sometimes, at least, 
| be undeceived should he affront her self-respect. The 
} ocean is often placidity itself, but it rises unto the 
|} grandeur of indignation when offended by the wind. 

Years ago, when Jenny Lind had passed beyond the 
| threshold of her fame, and was known as the “Swed- 
ish Nightingale,” she stayed a fortnight in Hanover, 
singing in public and in private, at the opera house 
and at the court. Her marvellous voice drew to her the 
enthusiastic admiration of the musical Hanoverians, 
while her affable manners and generous charities won 
the hearts of all classes, from king to peasant. 


She made an engagement to sing at the opera house 


notices that had been issued. 

As every seat in the opera house had been taken at 
double rates, the manager was both disappointed and 
irritated. Knowing that the best singers often failed, 
from caprice or a slight ailment, to keep their engage- 
ments, he thought that Jenny Lind might be one of 
these whimsical prima donnas. 

He went over to Hanover, with his lawyer and his 
doctor, supposing that the gentle woman would not 
only allow the physician to tell her if she could sing, 
but the attorney to enlighten her as to the fate of 
birds who could and would not warble. 

But the gentle woman's indignation was aroused. 
She would not admit either lawyer or doctor to an 
interview, to determine whether she had lied. The 
manager might come in on business. 

She received him with the stiffest bow, and imperi- 
ously asked him how much he had lost by “the con- 
tract being broken,” as he stated. When he answered 
six hundred thalers, she signed a check for the 
amount, and motioning him to the door, said, “I will 
not disappoint the public at Brunswick. I will sing 
to them in the largest hall I can hire, but not in your 
opera house.’ y 

She went as soon as she was able, and the people 
were enchanted by her singing, and by an impromptu 
which touched every heart. 

One of her famous songs she sang to the accompa- 
niment of two flutes. On the morning of the con- 
cert the second flutist was unable to play, being sick 
in bed. i 

“Is there any flutist in Brunswick who can play the 
part?” asked the anxious singer. : 

“There is a boy, a rising young flutist, but he is 
only a small boy.” 

* Was sent for, and he was very small, but he 
blew his notes as an artist. Jenny Lind was satisfied, 
|} and by her kindness put soul and heart into his flute. 

At the publie seelevennnes her charming manner 





drove from him all fear of the audience, and he played | 


like an old flutist. The enthusiasm expressed itself 
in a hearty recall. The great singer came forward 
not alone, as if the ovation was to herself, but lead- 
ing the little boy. She put him forward, patted him 
}on the head, and made him share the triumph. In 
| the ante-room she gave him twenty louis d’or, about 
one hundred dollars. 





— — 
} AN APACHE SWEAT-BATH. 
However much one’s sentiments may incline to the 
Indian for the injustice he has suffered through broken 
treaties, it must be confessed that the “pleasantry” of 
| the Sioux, like that of the punster, excites aversion; 
|} and the “playfulness” of an Apache in war-paint and 
| feathers is not to be desired. A soldier gives a lit- 
tle experience of an entirely peaceful character with 
the savages last named: 
The Apache scouts who were not on watch gave 
| themselves up to the luxury of the ta-a-che, or sweat- 
| bath. To construct these “institutions” a dozen wid- 


‘*Most certainly not,” and the witness went down, | 


The man who thinks a bland, kind, gentle woman 


in Brunswick, but on the appointed day a bad cold | 
obliged her to send a messenger to countermand the | 
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and the upper extremities united to form a dome- 
shaped frame-work —_ which_are laid blankets to 
prevent the escape of heat. 

When it came my time to enter the sweat-lodge, I 
could see nothing but a net-work of arms and legs 
packed like sardines. The smile of the medicine-man 
—master of ceremonies—encouraged me to push in 
first an arm, then a leg, and finally my whole body. 

“Thump!” sounded the damp blanket as it eye 
fell against the frame-work and shut out all light and 
air. 

The conductor of affairs inside threw a handful of 
water on the hot rocks, and steam on the instant 
filled every crevice of the den. The heat was that of 
a bake-oven. Breathing was well-nigh impossible. 

“Sing,” said ‘Keet,” the Apache boy. ‘Sing 
heap; sleep mocho to-night,—eat plenty dinnah to- 
mollo!” 


The other bathers said every one had to sing, so I 
reluctantly yielded. My repertoire consisted of one 
song, “Our Captain’s Name Was Murphy.” I gave 
that with all the lung-power I could summon and 
was heartily encored, but was too exhausted to re- 
spond. 

I rushed out dripping with perspiration, to plunge 
into the refreshing waters of the Barispe. The effect 
of the bath was all that the Apaches had predicted, 
which was a sound and refreshing sleep and increased 
appetite. 


4@ 
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For the Companion, 


RENEWAL. 


O day of days! the tender kiss of spring 

Touches the earth, which, laughing into life, 
Forgets its winter dearth, its deadly strife, 

For joy in bud, and bloom, and glancing wing; 

All the old grey paths with fresh verdure rife, 

And from each leaf-clad bough sweet love-notes ring, 






New life, new love, new hope, is on the earth; 
ts cerements,—but the stone 
and from it flown 
Death’s Victor, whom the sad world’s cry from birth, 
Its mortal anguish and its ceaseless moan, 
Had smitten with such pity for our dearth, 


And such immortal love, that from the Light 

Of the White Throne, He stooped discrowned to drink 
Our cup of life, and spotless of all stain, 

To bear our sins. Then from the storm and night 
Sprang this triumphant dawn which cannot wane, 
This Sun which gladdens nations with its might. 


O day of days!—the earth, the air, the skies, 
The eternal miracle of spring renews— 
And we look up above the mist and de 
For still we seem to see with Mary’s eye 
The risen Lord!—still hear the joyful news— 

“Naught but His garment in the tomb now lies.” 


MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 












Easter Sunday. 


OQ 


GARRULOUS. 





There is nothing a skillful physician values more 
| than brevity on the part of those who professionally | 
| consult him. His time is usually valuable, and he 
has none to waste on unnecessary details. Ordinarily 
physicians witness physical suffering enough to entitle 
| them to freedom from the mental agony of an inter- 
| view like the following: 


Hagar, also, bore the ordeal of having meat taken 
from the barrel behind which she crouched. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these terrors, there was a 
shout without: 

“Come on! come on! We will have them!” 

The savages within cried,— 

“The English! the English!” 

Setting fire to the house, they fled, panic-stricken, 
from the premises. 

But no “English” came, and Hagar and the chil- 
dren, unconscious of the creeping danger of the fire 
above, stayed in their retreats. 

The flight of the foe resulted from the bravery and 
wise strategy of one man, Mr. Davis, who went be- 
hind Mr. Rolfe’s barn, and striking it with a club, 
called out to men by name, and gave commands for 
an attack, crying in inspiring tones to his imaginary 
army,— 

“Come on! come on! we will have them!” 

When the enemy fled from this powerful army, 
Mr. Davis flew to the rescue of the new meeting- 
house, near by, which had been fired, and which he 
saved. 

Hagar and her charge were thus forsaken, but they 
were not to perish. Hagar smelled the smoke, and 
alert for this new danger, stole forth at the risk of the 
tomahawk. As she did so, a familiar voice cried,— 

“Hagar!” 

Following the sound, she found Annie Whittaker, a 
member of the family, safely hidden in an apple-chest 
under the stairs. 

The two women succeeded in extinguishing the fire, 
and soon made the little girls comfortable. 


—~(@>—-—— 


PLAYING ’POSSUM. 

This game of cheating the sportsman by pretending 
to be dead is played by many animals and birds. 
Something like it is the pretence of the partridge, or 
ruffled grouse, that her leg or wing has been broken, 
that by this device she may entice the intruder to 
pursue her, and thus secure time for her young brood 
to take cover under leaves and ferns. In the case re- 
ported below it is to be noted that the bird observed 
was one that breeds in most unfrequented regions, 
and quite likely neither herself nor any of her an- 
cestors had for hundreds of years seen any human 
being about their place of nesting. The naturalist 
and his comrade were searching for the eggs of the 
little dunlin, in Siberia. 


We gave it three minutes’ grace, to be quite sure, 
and then quietly walked up to the place and sat down, 
one on each side of the eggs. The bird as quietly 
slipped off the nest, and began to walk around us, 
now and then pecking on the ground, as if feeding, 
seldom going more than six feet from us, and often 
approaching within eighteen inches. It was a most 
interesting and beautiful sight. The tameness of the 
bird was almost ludicrous. 

We chatted and talked, but the bird remained per- 
fectly silent, and did not betray the slightest symptom 
of fear or concern wntil I touched the eggs. She then 
gave a flutter towards me, apparently to attract my 
attention. I turned towards her, and she resumed her 
former unconcern. 

I stretched my hand towards her. She quietly re- 
treated, keeping about two feet from my hand. She 
seemed so extremely tame that I almost thought for 
the moment that I could catch her; and, getting on 





| ‘I called you to see my baby, doctor.” 

| ‘What seems to be the matter with the child?” 

| “Well, I don’t really know. She aint never been 
| so very strong. I think she’s got the Dill constitu. | 
‘tion. I was a Dill, you know, and there aint none of | 
| our family very stout, and the baby has eyes and hair | 


How old is she?” 

“A little over a year, but I don’t think it can be its 

| teeth troubling it, for it’s got most of them. My | 
children always get their teeth so soon. My first baby | 
had six teeth clear through when’’—— 

“Yes. The child seems a little feverish. 
any appetite?” 

“Oh yes, but I’m real particular about what I give 
it. Now some people aint. My sister-in-law lets her 
baby, only four days older than mine is, eat anything | 

}and everything. I often tell her’—— | 

“Does the child sleep well?” 

“Tolerable; and it’s good, natural sleep, too. I 

don’t believe in these soothing syrups and drops and 

jallthat. <A friend of mine gives her baby”’—— 

| ‘How long has it been ill?” 

| “Oh, not long; not longer than a day or two. May- 

be it’s only the change in the weather. You know 

that does affect some babies. I always noticed that 
my Mary Jane slept better on cloudy days, while 

Johnnie and Willie’ — 

“Has she seemed in pain?’’ | 

“No, not much. But then these poor little ba- | 
bies”’ 

“Yes, madam—excuse me—I do not think there’s 
any serious trouble with the little one.” 

“Oh no; I don’t’’— 

“Here is a prescription.” 

“What is it for?” 

“Oh, a simple preparation that will, I think, act 
favorably.” 

“Is there any calomel in it?” 

“Oh no.” e 

**Because you know I don’t”—— 

“Give a teaspoonful in a little warm water once in 
two hours.” 

“Warm water?” 

“Yes.” 

“Every two hours?” 

“Yes.” 

“For how long?” 

“Until the child is better.” 

“What if she don’t get better?” 

“TI think you will find an improvement in her condi- 
tion in a few hours,” and the weary doctor contrives 
to get out of the house. But it is not at all improba- 
ble that this type of woman will rush out after him, 
after he reaches the gate, with,— 

“How did you say the medicine was to be given?” 


Has it | 





| 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK IN EARNEST. 


One of the tragic scenes of Indian warfare was 
enacted at the parsonage at Haverhill, Mass., in 1708. 
| The parsonage was occupied at this time by Benja- 
min Ross and family. In one of the bedrooms, on 
that sadly eventful morning, August 29, slept two 
little daughters, six and eight years old, in the care 
of Hagar, a negro servant of the family. They were 
| all awakened at the same instant by the war-whoop 

of a body of about two hundred and fifty sa‘ 
Indians and French—who, in parties, were simultan- 
eously attacking nearly every one of the dwellings. 

Faithful Hagar, thinking only of the safety of the 
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all fours, I crept quietly towards her. As soon as I 
began to move from the nest, her manner entirely 
changed. She kept about the same distance ahead of 
me, but instead of retreating with the utmost appar- 
ent nonchalance, she did everything in her power to 
attract me still farther. 

She shuffled along the ground, as if lame. She 
dropped her wings, as if unable to fly, and occasional- 
ly rested on her breast, quivering her drooping wings 
and spread tail, as if dying. I threw one of my 
gauntlets at her, thinking to secure her without dam- 
age, but she was too quick for me. 


te 


NO LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

A train sped along in the night, with drowsy pas- 
sengers outstretched upon the seats. The conductor 
was observed peering frequently out of the windows 
into the frosty darkness. The night was black, and 
nothing could be seen but a sheen of snow over the 
shadowy landscape, and yet the conductor shaded his 
eyes with his two hands, and held his face—a weary- 
looking face it was—close to the window-pane. 

“Looking to see if your girl is up yet?” jokingly 
inquired a passenger, with a coarse laugh. 

The conductor looked around, and with a husky 
voice he replied, simply,— 

“Fes.” 

And then the bantering passenger became garru- 
lous and familiar. 

“Ah, I see. Going to get married and quit the road. 
Going to marry a farmer’s daughter. Is she worth 
much?” 

“She’s worth a million to me,” and the conductor 
deigned no more replies. The whistle of the locomo- 
tive was heard, and he pressed his eyes still closer to 
the window, seeming to fasten his gaze upon some 
object in the darkness. Then he rose up to leave the 
car, but staggered, and was obliged to take hold of 
the backs of the seats to support himself. 

The passengers gathered round to inquire the na- 
ture of the trouble, when the brakeman came in and 
led him into the baggage-car. The conductor’s face 
was as white as the snowbanks which fringed the iron 
roudway. 

“Poor Sam!” said the brakeman, upon his return. 
“Tt’s a bad night for him. Four weeks his little girl 
has been ill. Night after night he was at her bed, 
but then she got better, and he came back to his train. 

“He arranged with his wife that if all was well 
with the little one, she’d display a lighted lamp right 
in the window of the sick room. The boys all knew 
of it, and every night we looked for the light almost 
as eagerly as Sam himself. He lives by the side of 
the track back here a few miles—and to-night there 
was no light in the window for Sam.”—Chicago Her- 
ald Train-Talk. 


—— — +o — — 


DEFERRED. 


Who does not recall his or her childish aspirations 
to be “grown up” ?—to write books, keep store, “own 
a pink silk dress,” or play Lady Bountiful to unlim- 
ited hungry dogs and beggars. The following con- 
versation will perhaps suggest our own childish ab- 
surdities : 

“Papa, don’t oo sink Ise gwoin’ bigger?” 

“O—O—y-e-e-s, Ned, my boy, cer-tainly !” 

“Does 00 sink I grow biggah if I stwetch myself 





children given to her special charge, fled with them to 
the cellar with such promptness that they were all | 


three secreted before the enemy gained entrance. | 


entrance, that his loved ones might escape. 

The mother was immediately traced to the garden 
and tomahawked, with the infant which she bore in 
her arms. But Hagar had hidden each one of the 
little girls under a big wash-tub, and herself, near 
them, in a dark corner, behind the pork-barrel. 

The Indians, supposing they had killed all the fam- 
ilv, went to the cellar to feast. 
| the earthen pans, and dashed them on the cellar bot- 
jtom. They carried off provisions, repeatedly passing 
| the turned-down tubs, sometimes stepping on the 

children’s feet. The little girls, who had been trained 


The father lost his life in bravely defending the front | 


They drank milk from | 


out on my back, papa?” 

Papa (absently reading in his paper an 
protection)—Try it, Ned, and see.” 

Ned stretches to his utmost capacity. “O papa, 
now see how big I is!” 

“Y-a-as, indeed — hum—you're — gigantic — candi- 
| date for Dime Museum!” 
| “Papa!” 
| “Ye-s, Ned,” patiently. 


article on 


Ned (rubbing his downy little chin)—O papa, I’s 
gittin’ orful big! My moustache has begun to 


spwout !”” 

“Hu-m-m?” inquiringly. 
| ‘When my—my—moustache gwows I won’t hafto 
mind you any moah, will 1?” 

“Well—er—Ned—we won't discuss that, my boy, 
-| until you are sure of the moustache.” 
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Spring pondered a moment, and then ha 
smiled 
In the downcast face of the little Hare; 
“That you may have freedom from harm, 
my child, 
I will send good gifts to the people there.” 
So he wove a basket of willow, wee 
And fresh and ad inty ; and then he went 
All through the forests; from bush to tree, 
And from nest to ne 4 his steps he bent, 





; & NCE on a time, long years ago, 
A message came to the Winter King: 
He had better be off with his ice and 
snow, 
And leave the world for the coming Spring. 
High and warmer the bright sun shone; 
So, with a freezing, backward look, 
King Frost stepped down from his crumb- 
ling throne, 
And away to the Northland passage took. 














Asking a pretty, colored egg 
Scarce had he gone, when the young Frince ’ : 
bch ‘ - ” . f= From thrush and robin and lark and 
(So runs the round of the changing year), fie : 5 . sr “ont gs oe 2 
Passed by that way, andthe woods did ring ‘ ~<a Sa tee Ga —- q beg. 
With the song of the wild bird, sweet and sn back he sped to the Hare again, 


clear “Here are your presents—these eggs I 
. bring; 
The brown buds burst; and the grass grew | . 
rte g g | Take them and give to the ones you 
The brooklet sang; and beneath the feet —— Pe 
Of the fair young Prince gay flowers were ™ ae s from the sovereign 
seen,— ' 


t : 
The crocus, violet, primrose sweet, Who waits to give them a welcome sweet,” 





"Be brave; good-by,” And the little 
Hare 
Quickly and cheerfully went his way}; 
Yet once in the village, he did not dare 
To go to the big folks, so they say, 
But straight to the little children went 
With a jerky jump of his nimble legs, 
And told them the message the Spring had 
sent, 
And gave them the pretty, colored eggs, 


But Spring seemed lonely, and often sighed ; 
And over his face fell a shade of pain; 
“Bh, where are the children of earth?’ he 
cried, 
“That e’er have hastened to greet my reign. 
I have brought them the fairest things that 
grow; 
And my heart is sore at theirlong delay; 
Yet—they may not know of my coming, so 
I'll send them a messenger right away.” 





But who, of his court, should the message 
bear? 
The birds were busy as busy bees; 
To trust the squirrels he would not dare: 
Dormouse nor butterfly—none could please, 
When suddenly, out from a hedge beside, 
Ran a little Hare; and in laughing glee 
The young Prince sprang to his feet and 
eried,— 
“You're the very fellow I want to see? 


The children shouted in glad content; 
O, joy, that the fields again were fair] 
And home with the welcome tidings 
went, 
Forgetting to thank the little Hare, 
Who scampered back to his forest hedge 
As fast as his nimble legs could fly, 
With the empty basket,—to Spring a 
pledge 
He had done his errands faithfully, 


‘You must haste for me to the nearest town, 
And tell the people that Spring is herg.” 

The poor little Hare sat sadly down 
On a grassy hummock, and scratched his 

ear, 

“OQ dear Prince Spring,” and again he sighed, 
“Spare me this dreadful task, I pray; 

My brothers all by a shot-gun died; 
Hounds and hunters beset my way.” 


And this is a reason,—so wise folks 
say,— 

That every year as the season comes, 
All little children unto this day, 

In country and village and city homes, 
Are given the sugar hares to eat, 

And eggs in colors, so rich and rara, 
In memory of the message sweet, 

And Spring's kind messenger—little Hare. 
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DEAF-MUTES. 


It is thought that there are over seven hundred 
thousand deaf-mutes in the world. The number in 
Great Britain is twenty thousand, in this country 
thirty-five thousand. Their instruction involves pecu 
liar difficulties, but without it they become a heavy 





public burden. 

It is only about seventy years since the first institu. | 
tion was established for the purpose, and there are | 
now but forty-eight in the United States, a number 
altogether inadequate. With the present arrange 
of each pupil is two hundred dollars a 


t 


ments, the cos 


year, as it eludes the expense of boarding them. 
Most of this class of persons have all the organs of 
because they are deaf, 


either never having learned, or having forgotten how, 


speech, and are mute only 





to use them in spoken language. But it is the minor. 
born deaf. Of the three hundred and | 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, | 
only one hundred and thirty-two were so born; and 


itv who are 


sixty-four graduates 


of the six hundred and sixty-one pupils in the similar 
| 


institution in Ontario, only two hundred and sixty- | 


two, the others having lost their hearing by fevers, 
measles, and other disease | 
| 

It seems, therefore, that the majority of deaf-mutes 


become so trom preventible causes preventible if 
medical attention was earlier called to the condition | 
of the ear. 

Formerly deaf-mutes were taught to converse only 
Latterly it has been found possible 
This is 


by manual signs, 
to teach them to converse by articulation. 
comparatively easy in the case of those whose deaf- 
hess came on after they had learned to talk. 

In others it is more difficult, but it can be done; 
and even where the ability acquired is not equal to 
the needs of general intercourse, it is to that of the 
home. 

In the Clinton-Street Sehool, Philadelphia, articu 
lation alone is taught, and the more advanced pupils 
there compare in some branches with other children 
of the same age whose senses are perfect. It is 
doubtless, on the whole, best to learn both articula- 
tion and the sign-manual. 

Prof. Graham Bell thinks that deaf-mutes ought 
not to marry, but careful investigation does not con 
firm the idea on which he bases his belief. The super- 
intendent of the Ontario Institution has been unable 
to learn of a single deaf-nute born of deaf-mute 
parents; while, of all who have intermarried, he has 
not found one who has given birth to a deaf-mute 
child. 


“ip _ 
“TUBBING.” 
Ihe thoroughness of the typical Englishman's 


morning ablution shows that he holds with Pindar, 
that for health “Water is the best.” 
But in foreign countries whose people do not take to 
us he calls his morning bath, he often 
finds it difficult to carry out his idea of personal 
cleanliness, 

An at the court of Hanover 
searched the town for a portable bath-tub, and was 
forced to take up with two butcher's trays. The next 
morning he stood, like the Colossus of Rhodes, with 
The water ran 
over and through the floor; the tenant below was in- 
dignant, and the angry landlord ordered the English- 


and comfort, 


“tubbing,” 


Enghsh attache 


one leg in each, and sponged himself. 





| val of inaction 


_TH 


OUTH'’S 





|for my ablutions a plate with a half-pint glass of | 


water; and the third morning, further still, there was 
no apparatus whatever for my toilet. When I asked 
for water to wash with, the landlord led me to the 
pump and gave me a table-napkin, as fine and small 
as a lady’s handkerchief.” 

A friend of this clergyman, who asked his landlady 
for a tub, was answered that she had no bath-tub, but 
“would do her best for him.” After several days, 
during which he had pressed his demand, a blue-and- 
white delft-ware utensil, wjth two handles, was 
placed in his room. Though it was the largest dishin 
the house, he could hardly get one of his feet in it. 
To his horror, at his first Sunday dinner, this utensil 
appeared on the table as the soup-tureen. 

A baroness of Hanover once told the clergyman’s 
wife that she never used anything but snow-water to 








| wash in, as it was better for her complexion than | 


pump-water. She bottled the snow in March, and | 
used a little of the water in a cup, every morning, and 
so made it last through the whole summer 


—e 


SAVED BY A SONG. 

Presence of mind is always looked for in soldiers 
and sailors and those who are constantly exposed to 
danger, but it was recently shown to be the well- 
developed possession of a minister in Tlinois. 

A large audience had gathered to celebrate the 
birthday of Robert Burns in « hall which forms the 
second floor of a large building, and which is sup- | 
ported from the crossbeam above by a bolted iron | 
rod. 


During prayer the floor began to sink, and a total 
collapse of the building seemed imminent. The Rev. 
Mr. White, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
perceiving the danger, began to sing. 

The immense congregation paused, and the inter 
saved countless lives, for the next 
instant the sinking sensation ceased. In accordance 
with advice then given, the crowds dispersed in small 
details. 

An investigation showed that the thread of the rod 
had stripped off inside the bolt because of the weight 
below. If arush and the consequent disturbance of 
the floor had followed the settling, the rod must have 
been wrenched from the bolt and the building 
wrecked. 

A great calamity was thus prevented by the com 
bined coolness and courage of this one man. 


~+- 
PRACTICAL. 

There are comparatively few surly or obstinate peo- 
ple whose dispositions, tact, kindness, and courtesy 
will not at least modify. And there are few persons 
so amiable that they cannot be badgered into a show 
of temper. The practice of brow-beating witnesses 
by lawyers will drive the most amiable person to re- 
taliation, and is both senseless and cruel. A woman 
who was giving her testimony in a case of assault 
was “nagged at” persistently by the attorney for the 
defendant, who inquired,— 

‘How did he strike him, my good woman?” 

“Why, you see, sir, he stood’’—- 

“But how did he hit him? I want to know just 
how.” 

“I’m a-tryin’ to tell yer! 


ty? 


Ye see, Ike was a-stand- 








“T can’t stop to hear all that! I want to just know | 
how he hit him. You can tell a straight story, can’t | 
you?” | 

The woman hesitated, whereupon the counsel bel- 
lowed forth, “If you have come here to testify, will | 


| you have the goodness to tell me how the blow was 


struck?” 

The woman’s eyes blazed, but she answered quiet 
ly, “Ef ye’ll fetch me a broom-stick and stand nigh 
enough, I'll be most happy to illustrate the perform. 
ance!” 


POLES. 


Noisy harangues are less convincing to sensible 
persons than a quiet, earnest statement of facts. A 
noisy demagogue who posed as a “reformer,” but who 
was, in fact, an idle and unprincipled office-seeker, 
once attempted to convince the people in a certain 
neighborhood that on him alone depended national 
salvation. 

“I tell you,” he vociferated, “this high principle is 
what has kept the country free from bribes and in. 
trigues! It has spread over Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America! It has extended from the North pole to 
the South pole! From the East pole to the West 
pole! From the’’—— : c 

“Oh get out!” cried a voice from the audience, in 
tones of withering contempt. ‘We don’t purtend 
ter be so blamed patriotic ez you, but we’ve studied 
*yography, an’ you kin jes’ take a few of them thar 
poles somewher’s else !”” 


ana 
“HIS NISHULS.” 

Money may elect a man to office, but it will not en 
able him to fill his position with sense and honesty. 
A certain mayor, of the ignorant and financial vari 
ety, who had made his money in the liquor business, 
had a paper brought to him by a clerk with the re 
quest for his indorsement. 

“Your initials only are necessary,” remarked the 
scribe. 

“My nishuls!) What’s my nishuls?” 

“Why, your given name and your sirname each 
commence with the letter P; so please write two P’s 
on the back of this paper.” 

His Honor the Mayor took the pen, and with a 
wrinkled brow and an important air, laboriously 
wrote—*Too Peze.” 


————— 
“CRACKLE” GLASS, 


Those who have seen the pretty and inexpensive ware 
may be interested to know how it is made. Crackle 





man to quit, saying,— 

“TI will never have another Englishman in my 
house. They are so dirty that they require a great 
deal of water, and it is nothing but vash, vash, splash, 
splash, every morning, to the injury of my furniture 
and the disturbance of the tenants beneath them. 

“Besides, they will hang the enormous bath-sponges 
out of the window to dry, and the passers-by make 
unpleasant remarks at the unseemly sight.” 

rhe English clergyman who tells this story was 
formerly chaplain to King Ernest of Hanover. In 
narrating his personal experience of the German in- 
difference to water, he says* “I travelled once-ot the 
beaten track up a valley in a mountainous district, 
and the first morning after I left the high-road, I had 
for my toilette a pie-dish for a basin and a quart-pot 
of water 
“The second morning, further up the valley, I had 


glass is produced by covering one side of a piece of 
| plate glass with a thick stratum of a flux, or readily 
| fusible glass, mixed with course fragments of glass. 


The flux for fusible glass], under this treatment, 
cracks and splits, leaving innumerable fine lines of 
fracture over its surface, having much the appearance 
of scales in irregular crystals, which cross and inter- 
| sect each other in every direction, producing the most 
| striking and beautiful effects when the light falls upon 

its surface. , ay 

The rapid cooling of the fusible coating is effected 
by exposing it to a current of cold air, or by cautious 
sprinkling with cold water. 


| 
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| eases. Dr. C. W. BARRINGER, Pittsburg, Pa., says “it is 
| very useful in consumption and wasting diseases.” [Adr. 
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COMPANION. 


The certificates of cures by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are | 
living truths, verified by living witnesses. [Adv. | 
ora | 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great spring medicine and 
blood-purifier, is sold by ali druggists. 100 doses $1. [Adv. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Ade. 

- —~— . | 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 

Hypophosphites, tx Consumption and Wasting Dis- 





owing 
standard. 
Q) Goods 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


In the category of luxuries there is 
none among the number at once so) 
harmless, inexpensive and gratifying 
to the senses as a perfectly prepared | 
perfume. COLGATE & CO.’"S CASH- | York fashion lates. (4) page sewed on stoutly. (5) 
MERE BOUQUET PERFUME for the | Stronest fabric.’ in ordering inply send waist and ine 

. z side leg measure, together with $3 and 30 cts. postage, 
Handkerchief satisfies the most exact- 
ing and fastidious. 


without de- 
fects. (2) 





Styles 
fas hionable 
but neat & 
quiet rather 
than showy, 
(3) Cut 
carefully, 
following 
closely the 
frequent 
changes in 
the New 











and goods securely packed will be mailed, Tell us about 
what color you want, or send 6 cents for box of patterns 
to select from, Address PLYMOUTH OocK 
PANT CO., Box 2629, Boston, Mass, 








The Eyes Weak, 


Sore, and sensitive to light; the lids 
thick and inflamed. These and many 
other scrofulous troubles 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


will certainly cure. 


‘For a number of years I was troubled with a 
humor in my eyes, and was unable to obtain any 
relief until I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. This medicine has effected a complete cure, 
and I believe it to be the best of blood purifiers.” 
C. E. Upton, Nashua, N. H. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

‘My daughter, ten years old, was afflicted with 
Scrofulous Sore Eyes. During two years she was 
confined to a room from which all light was ex- 
cluded. Physicians exerted their skill without 
success. On the recommendation of a friend, my 
daughter commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Before she had used the third bottle her sight was 
restored, and she can now look steadily at a bril- 
liant light without pain.’’— W. E. SuTHERLAND, 
Evangeli§t, Shelby City, Ky. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for weak and 
sore eyes and have been greatly benefited.” — 
Mrs. C. Puituirs, Glover, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Worth $5 a bottle. 














‘ 44°47 under .the 
Who is not irritable uncer ne 
a badly-fitting collar, and who does not feel 
uncomfortable at the sight of one? There is 
no article ina well-dressed man’s outfit that 
is more important or more conspicuous than 
his COLLAR, and care must be exercised to 
insure having it fit neatly and in good taste. 
When collars were first made 
separately from the shirt it was 
torture to wear them, they were so 
imperfect, but now it is possible to 
buy collars made of cloth, shaped in 
the correct styles, either standing or 
turn-down, that fit perfectly, wear 
durably, and cost but a trifle. 
They are the ‘“LINENE” collars, and you can find them at 
the furnishing goods and general stores. If you cannot find them 
| where you are, and want to SEE them, send us 6 cts. for sample 
|pair Collars and Cuffs, either 












any size, or if you want to WEAR them, send 25 cents for a 
box of either style. If you are willing to try them, you will con- 





TUE use of the editorial “we” still largely prevails 
in the South, as will be seen from a remark in a Ten- | 
nessee paper: “If we escape the hog cholera this sea. | 

| son, there will be a large surplus of pork this winter.” | 
| “Pray, what is the avoirdupois of the editor?” asks 
| the Chicago Sun. 


tinue to wear them, and they cost so little that you can always 
afford to have a CLEAN COLLAR. Send 6 cents and get a sample. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PIONEERS. 


Rouse! brothers, rouse! we've far to travel, 
Free as the winds we love to roam, 

Far through the prairie, far through the forest, 
Over the mountains we'll find a home. 

We cannot breathe in crowded cities, 
We're strangers to the ways of trade; 

We long to feel the grass beneath us, 
And ply the hatchet and the spade. 

Meadows and hills and ancient woodlands 
Offer us pasture, fruit, and corn; 

Needing our presence, courting our labor;— 
Why should we linger like men forlorn? 

We love to hear the ringing rifle, 
The smiting axe, the falling tree;— 

And though our life be rough and lonely, 
If it be honest, what care we? 

—Mackay. 


er 


For the Companion. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN 
IN AMERICA. 


By the Marquis of Lorne, 


If a foreign youth could only know what 
chances British or American youths have in 
America, he would be envious. Fortunately for 
him, he probably thinks he has enough as a 
“Dutchman,” a Frenchman, or even as a Rus- 
sian, Italian, or Spaniard. But he has nothing 
like the advantages that people of the English 
race have, and it is fortunate for his peace of mind 
that he has so little idea of the much bigger world 
which the latter race possess as the hunting-ground 
of Fortune. 

Look at what a young “Britisher” has before 
him in any profession he may select in North 
America, the British Isles, Australia, New Zea- 
land, or in half-a-dozen less favorable, but rich, 
countries. But the young American certainly has 
the lead in the way of opportunities, for his grand 
country is compact, stupendous, varied and far- 
reaching. 

What climate is there which he may not choose 
to live in? He may have almost any, except the 
utterly insalubrious, and he will probably not 
wish to imitate the great Prince Bismarck’s exam- 
ple in desiring to annex to his dominion the hot- 
test and the least healthy of earth's regions. From 
the point where the chickens are said to be ready- 
baked before they chip the egg, to the bracing 
temperature of Maine, or the misty and chilly 
clime of Alaska, he may live in any scale of heat 
or cold which best suits his fancy. 


American Resources. 


And with what a choice is the young American 
blessed in regard to his career! Although he may 
not look forward to becoming an ‘East Indian 
nabob, he may achieve greater success by cotton 
plantations on the Mississippi or in some fertile 
tract of the South than can a modern English- 
man in India. He may have under him hundreds 
of dusky workers, better than coolie slaves, be- 
cause they are now free laborers, worthy of their 
hire. Although he may not hope to command 
victorious armies waging war in Egypt, in China, 
in Central Asia, or in some green jungle of Africa, 
he may guide the forces of workmen building 
some magnificent continental railway line, or 
piercing another isthmian canal. 

If he have a fancy for exploration, he can vie 
with the Englishman in endeavoring to reach that 
goal which will probably never be reached and 
climbed except by a white bear, namely, the 
North Pole. He has the next best chance to the 
bear’s, for Englishmen have not at their back the 
host of enterprising and generous private citizens 
such as, in the States, are always seeking some 
new thing on which to spend their well-earned 
fortunes. 

I have often wondered what I should do if I 
were, by some happy magic, transformed into an 
American boy, and were not deprived by the 
change to youth of that knowledge of the world 
man can only gain in after hfe. Most men of 
forty would here be more puzzled on the subject 
of a choice of professions than are most fortunate 
youths of that great nation. The temptations are 
so many to pursue almost any career. That vis- 
ion of becoming a big railway contractor, having 
armies of navvies, and of course making piles of 
gold, is one most enticing career, but it needs 
hard work, brain for mathematical study, and a 
turn for civil engineering and mechanical knowl- 
edge, which things are not born with every man. 


Public Life. 


Then, of course, there is Congress, and who 


‘local government, and so rising, step by step, to | 
greater responsibilities. | 





Journalism. 


Then, if a boy be quick with his pen, there is 
that powerful locomotive which drags along so 
many political cars, namely, the press. And I, | 
for one, do not understand the frame of mind 
that underrates the powers and responsibilities of | 
the press. A good paper, well conducted by an 
jae and respected editor, is one of the greatest 
powers of the present day. 

Although an editor may be thought by his 
opponents to have far more than his right share 
of influence, depend upon it he won’t have it un- | 
less he has worked hard and well for it. He must 
not only have a general’s capacity for sending his 
scouts on the right trails for news, but he must | 
get that news out fast and fully, and stamp its 
meaning and drift on people’s minds by well 
informed and cleverly worded articles. 

The average editor is a man to be respected, | 
and his berth is not a bad one. He may choose 
his ground, and be as impartial as a god looking 
on at mortal struggles, or he may be a thorough 
| fighter for one party, urging it on, or moderating 
the force of any special attack. 


The Army and Navy. 


Speaking of attacks, the army and the navy may 
be considered as occupations. 

Well, they form most noble professions, but for 
a career it is like dancing on a tight rope. One 
may get on, but it must be only one at a time, 
and there must be very few on the rope, for the 
line is very thin. After being ‘“‘hazed” and ad- 

















TRAVELLING 


IN GREECE. 

mired at West Point, or drilled for seamanship 
or to live without air in a modern iron coffin called 
a man-of-war, the after life is dull, unless as a 
cavalryman, it is the officer’s luck to be quartered 
on some Western post, where small game is plen- 
| tiful, and an occasional shot may be had at bear, 
buffalo or deer. 

The Bar. 


What is to be said for the lawyer’s work ? 

We all may see what that is, and what it may 
be. It can lead to the noblest position in the re- 
public, nobler to my mind than even the filling of 
| the Presidential chair, namely, a seat on that most 
| august and world-respected tribunal, the Supreme 

Court of the United States. But although the 
| law-student may be born under the star which 
| shall ultimately guide him to that bench in the 
| Shell-shaped chamber under the white dome of 
| the Capitol at Washington, the youth who intends 
to argue for others in the civil or criminal courts 
would be wise to dream of less majestic heights, 
and his “Excelsior” may well be limited to the 
| prizes to be won in his city or State. 
Perhaps there is no career in any country where 
a quick intellect leads to quicker result than a 
| lawyer’s life in America. 
| The number of places created by the municipal 
| and State governments is so great that, enormous 
| as are the crowds of aspirants, the prospects of 
| success are much better than ina similar struggle 
|in England. Yet an overvaulting ambition can 
| only make a man unhappy, unless he be among 





a er 


| tions which, if not thus dominated by the force of | 
| for theirs is one of the noblest of callings. 


| in this connection nothing but dyspepsia and den- 


company is not allowed the luxury of a blister 
| escapes censure, and has the best chance in march- 








would not wish to be a Senator, especially after the favored few; and in this pursuit happiness 
seeing the popular personations of that charac-| will be found most easily by him who pursues 
ter, although it does not necessarily follow that a | whatever be his immediate business most keenly, 
seat in the House of Representatives is so attrac- | hoping, like Tennyson, for days when, 

tive. For both characters strong lungs are neces- | 
sary, and, for real success, a turn for something 
better, namely, sterling honesty and incorruptible | The incitement to exertion will be not the less 
patriotism. This, of course, all start with, but) when it is remembered that in the lifetime of the 
there is much ability required besides, much | present generation of American lawyers the great 
knowledge of men to be acquired only in the hard causes of an impeachment of a President, the 
but character-forming school of participation in! arbitration of international differences and the 


“through all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory ” 





consequent sweeping away of any risk of frater- 
nal strife, and last, but not least, the issues con- 
cerned in the election of the chief magistrate, 
have all been given into the hands of jurisconsults 
to decide; and that the majesty of the law has 
seen bow to its decisions not only the angry pas- 
sions of parties, but also those national conten- 
argument and reason, would have wrapped the 
nation in the flames of war. 


The Medical Profession. 


It is not a bathos to speak next of the doctors, 


It is only human infirmity of mind which sees 


tistry. Men should remember that the last things 
carried by most American soldiers into battle | 


were a prayer, and a tooth-brush. No one can 


| fight well unless in good health,—Mens sana in 
| eorpore sano. 


All callings have their drudgery ; 
and the warrior’s praise for winning a battle in 


| Germany greatly depends on the state of the toes 


If a man has blisters 
The officer whose 


of his marching battalions. 
on his feet, he is punished. 


ing and in fighting. Small things make great 
events, and are not to be laughed at. Napoleon 
was only beaten when he neglected the orders of 
his commanding officer, the doctor. Physicians 
get credit for saving life, but apart from the 
wicked innuendo that they often kill individuals, 
it is certain that they help a great deal of slaugh- 
ter when they assist the officers to have a good 
digestion, and to give clear-headed orders to their 
men. So the medical profession may be consid- 
ered as important as a lawyer’s. The lawyer 

helps the healthy to quarrel. The doctor helps 

the sick to health and consequent contention. 


: + 
RAR ES 


It is very doubtful if the crowded city 
professions are so much to be recommend- 
ed as are those which lead men to the coun- 
try. Town life makes us rush through 
existence in a perpetual whirl of business, 
and often of fret and anxiety. Country 
life has its hard features and long hours of 

sturdy toil, but it offers its votary fair seasons 
of rest, the blessings of fresh air, and the joy of 
Nature ever ministering with her varying delights 
to dispel fatigue. There is also a sense of inde- 
pendence felt in a fuller degree when we are away 
from the town. A man able to walk on his own 
land, to take from it in due season all that he 
needs for food, and to expend whatever he may 
have over and above in the purchase of bugg 

and clothes, and the simple luxuries which fit his 
abode for his wife and children, is happier than 
any king. 

To be sure, he must not be too ambitious to go 
over-fast. He must not become indebted to loan 
companies by borrowing from them so much that 
he has to pay more to them for each acre than a 
rack-rented tenant has to pay to his landlord in 
Europe. But given prudence, thrift and perse- 
verance, there is no happier, healthier existence 
in the world than that of the honest American 
farmer. 


American Farmers, 


T have seen such considering themselves fortun- 
ate in about twenty of the States of the Union, al- 
though it must be confessed that rural and bucolic 
delights do not always quell the restlessness which 
moves West until it meets the sea. Sometimes 
even the sea doesn’t silence the craving for move- 
ment, and I have known a farmer who began 
farming in New England and has ended for the 
present in continuing his oft-interrupted but ever- 
resumed occupation in Western Australia. Of 
the farming grandees I have known, I think the 
two grandest are, first, a ranchman who had a 
fine house, splendidly furnished, herds of cattle 
which would have made Abraham envious, and a 
little army of cow-boys, all ready to resist anybody 
but their boss, who has sufficient leisure to visit 
Europe or New York every winter. The second 
is a gentleman who has a magnificent farm on the 
Pacific, and has shown that California can pro- 
| duce better olive oil than France, Spain, or Italy ; 
; grapes as good as any man can desire; English 








|P 
| attract them, and acclimatize them as the English 


|shores of the Pacific. 


| to senc 
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| walnuts and European almonds, in crops whereof 


the old countries hardly ever dream; oranges, 


lemons, and Japanese persimmons, with other 


fruits and crops too numerous to mention; and all 
hedged from the gentle sea-winds by belts and 
bands of Australian Eucalypti, which grow in ten 


} years to one hundred feet. 


But such a Paradise is not for the beginner, 
who must make his money before he indulges in 
so many broad acres. 


Emigration. 


And now you will ask me why I review all these 
advantages of your wonderful country. 

I answer that it is because I believe that in many 
laces people are still wanted, and that you want to 
walnuts and almonds are acclimatized the 
And this can be done by 
young emigrants. Any State wishing to get boys 
planted on its soil has only to arrange in England 
for the transfer, and I am sure boys can be got by 
the hundreds. 

How? 

By arranging with English parochial authorities 
1 them. 

What boys ? 

The poor boys whose parents are not vicious 
idle, but destitute, and who have been obliged 
let the parochial authorities take care of them. 

There is an immense number of these 
crowded England. If the American State gov- 
ernment, desirous of settling up more lands, or 
private benevolent individuals, provided accommo- 
dation for these in a house, it would pay the Eng- 
lish authorities to send them out, because they 
would cease to be a burden on the English poor 
rates. It would pay the American State to house 
and feed them for a while, and then plant them 
out with settlers, or, when they are old enough, as 
settlers themselves. While being kept, they would 
work to defray their keep. With a little manage- 
ment on both sides, the migration could be well 
arranged, none being sent without their parents’ 
good-will or the approval of the agent of the State 
or company or individual arranging for their 
transfer. 


on 


Perhaps The Youth’s Companion may he the 
means of giving thus a brighter home to many a 
poor English boy who shall grow up an inde- 
pendent citizen in Canada or America ? 
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ATHENS. 


Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 


Where are thy men of might, thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that 
were, 


First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away, 
-Ch. Harold, 


+r 


For the Companion, 


GREECE AND HER KING. 
By the Hon. Carl Stien de Bille. 


The second son (and third child) of the King and 
Queen of Denmark is George, now King of the Hel- 
lenes. He was born on the 24th of December, 1845, 
nearly a year after Princess Alexandra, and was chris- 
tened Christian Vilhelm Ferdinand Adolph George, 
but called Vilhelm. 

A brighter, merrier boy could hardly be found in 
Copenhagen. He was brimful of fun, and was the 
delight and the despair of his parents and tutors. 
But he possessed an excellent heart, and was the de- 
clared pet of the household. His character and abili- 
ties clearly predisposed him for the navy, the favorite 
service of Denmark, and at the age of twelve he 
became, after as severe a test as any of the aspirants, 
a cadet of the naval academy. 

Young gentlemen intending to serve under their 
country’s flag seem to possess a peculiar aptitude for 
good-humored larks and practical jokes, and, while 
studying hard and always keeping at the top of his 
class, Prince Vilhelin went heart and soul into all the 
customary tricks, never, however, exceeding the lim- 
its prescribed by honor, and never availing himself of 
his princely rank to shelter himself from the conse- 
quences of arash act or to hide behind some scape- 
goat. On the contrary, he more than once took upon 
his shoulders reproof and punishment rather than 
turn against his comrades. 

He was eminently popular among his fellow-cadets 
and well-liked by his teachers, who always addressed 
him plainly as “Mr. Vilhelm.” 

After school-hours, he loved to stroll, with some 
“chum,” in the back streets of the town, in order to 
study the every-day life of the common people; once, 
after having fondly scanned a dish of fried fish ex- 
hibited in the window of a third-rate dining-room, he 
could not resist the temptation to enter, and he asked 
for as large a slice of the fish as his scanty pocket- 
money would buy. 

To his youthful fancy, honors and rank in the Dan- 
ish navy stood then as the utmost goal; as second son 
of the then heir-apparent he could not aspire to any 
higher position, and the chance of a regal crown 
seemed so distant as not to be worth a thought. 

It was the wedding of his sister Princess Alexandra 
to the Prince of Wales, in March, 1863, that accident- 
ally—or providentially, as it had better be expressed 
—made him a candidate for the throne of Greece. 
King Otho, of the royal house of Bavaria, had, after 
more than thirty years of struggles and contests with 
the unruly Hellenic people, been deposed and expelled 
from the kingdom. 

The Greeks had offered the vacant throne to scions 
of different regal houses, to Princes of Great Britain 
and of Russia, but such was the state of mutual jeal- 
ousy among the great powers of Europe that no 
prince connected with one of them could be allowed 
to accept. In this predicament the marriage of the 


Prince of Wales took place, and during the ceremonies 
the eyes of Lord Russell, who was then Foreign Min- 
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of richly carved and gilt wood-work, behind which 
extends for a considerable distance the warehouse 


ister of England, fell upon the young and lively Dan- 
ish midshipman standing close to his handsome sis 
ter. He was a boy of hardly eighteen, but he had the 
royal blood in his veins, and at the same time he 


and dwelling. 
“Here are to be seen all the specialties of Canton, 
each trade or business in its own street or locality. 


e- 
longed to a country which could derive no political 
turn in the complicated Oriental “We saw magnificently wrought crape shawls, rich 


advantage from any 


question. embroideries on satin, silk brocades, all hand-work 
Lord Russell, after communicating with his col 


leagues, broached the candidature to the Queen and to 


(nothing in China is machine-made), carved black 


furniture, the finest ivory carvings in the world, 
feather and silk fans, Jade stones and a wealth of ar- 
tistic work 


have bewildered a house-furnishing English or Amer- 


the young man’s parents and was encouraged. Prince 
Vilhelm himself, when the matter laid before 
him, hesitated a moment, as it was only natural that 
he should, but then with courage and high-spirited 
ambition accepted, leaving his father and the Danish 
One of these 
was that Great Britain should cede the Tonian Islands, 


was in a dozen other directions that would 
ican asthete. 

“The cheap shops, with their heterogeneous and 
were most amusing. They contained 


Government to settle the conditions. amazing wares, 


lanterns, clocks, mirrors, bamboo blinds and baskets, 
over which she had, since the peace of Vienna, main- | marble slabs, shoes, caps, spectacles, artificial flowers, 


all displayed 
New 


tained a kind of protectorate, so that the new king | beads, tobacco, coffins, and joss-sticks, 





could bring these beautiful possessions as a dowry to! promiscuously in preparation for the Chinese 
| Year, the Isth of February. 
“At the end of each street is usually a small joss- 


gateway.” 


his future subjects. 

The protocol, stipulating this cession and confirm- 
ing the choice made by the Greek Parliament on the 
Lord Russell, 
France, Russia and Great Britain in 
Sth of June, 1863. On the following day the Greek For the Companion. 
deputation that had been for some time waiting in | 


“TOO CLEVER BY HALF:” 


The 


altar, and always a heavy wooden 


suggestion of was signed between 
London on the +Or - | 


Copenhagen, and the leading man of which was the 


famous old naval hero Admiral Kanaris, was invited 


ari » Tt i ¥ j "eo 
to the royal palace and was there received by the or, Perils of Precocious Children. 


Danish King, Frederick VII., Prince Christian, and 


| regular lessons, but they were not sufficient to keep 
his mind employed, and he was therefore constantly 
taking in knowledge by hearing the recitations of the 
higher classes, and questioning scholars older than 
himself. 


were on fruitful soil, began to develop. 
only talked in his sleep, always, however, about his 
lessons. Then he got what are called “night terrors,” 
waking up screaming with fright, and staying half- 
asleep and half-awake for an hour or more, erying 
and wringing his hands over some imaginary trouble 
that could not be got out of his mind, and in the 
morning knowing little or nothing of what he had 
been saying or doing in the night. 


his immature but unnaturally active brain. 
were lessons upon lessons, with scarcely a moment | 
for relaxation or amusement. 
appeared, and then an inability to use the brain with- 
out bringing on pain, or vertigo, or a feeling as though 
fainting were going to take place. 
heud symptoms, there was derangement of almost 
every other part of the body. 
ture lost his appetite, and hence there was not enough | 
food taken into the system to supply its demands. | 
For the body has to have its fuel just as a steam- 
engine requires it, and when it goes fast, as the brain 
did in this mite, there is more food necessary than 
when 
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!are not a few that go even beyond it. Indeed, it is 
astonishing to what an extent precocity may be fos- 
tered by foolish parents proud of their unnatural off- 
spring. 

Even if death or mental disease does not supervene, 
it is the rarest thing in the world to find abnormally 
precocious children distinguished for high mental ac- 
quirements in later life. They burn out ere they reach 
their prime, and become at best very commonplace 
persons. 

No child under the age of ten years should be 
“pushed” in work that requires any considerable de- 
gree of mental concentration, and precocious children 
should be held back from doing what their excessive 
cerebral development prompts them to do. 

It may safely be said that the first efforts at the in- 
struction of children should not go further than in 
teaching them how to use their perceptive organs 
their eyes, ears, and other organs of the special senses. 
A little examination will show that there are great 
differences in children in the ability to use these organs 
to the best advantage. ‘Take, for instance, two boys 
| of five years, give each a copy of the same picture, 
| direct him to look at it carefully, and then to tell you 
what he sees. 

One will give a long list of objects, a horse, a tree, 
& man, a dog, a bird, ete.; while the other will have 
| his attention entirely taken up by the man and the 
| horse, and will see nothing else. He will neglect the 
works slowly and regularly, with sound, | other objects in order that he may construct for him- 


Little by little the seeds of disease, planted as they 
At first he 


But there was no rest in the work called for from | 
There | 





Then headaches had 


With all these 


The poor little crea- 


| 


it 


a resplendent assembly of foreign ministers, high 
civil and military authorities, ete. 


By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


Not very long ago I was visited by a gentleman 


King Frederick was sitting upon his throne. When) who brought with him his little son, for whom he 
the resolution of the Hellenic Parliament had been | desired medical advice. 
read, he rose, beckoned young Prince Vilhelm to The boy was not over five years of age, was rather 


healthy sleep. | 


Consequently, as the brain had to be supplied from 


some source, it took its nourishment from the rest of 
the body, and emaciation occurred. 


To add to the trouble, what food he took was not 


self theories based on the man and horse. 


His whole 


mind is concentrated on them. 


A boy should be taught to use his eyes so as to see all 


the objects in the picture. His reasoning powers may 


ascend the steps, accepted, as chief of the royal Dan- under size, and was of a generally unhealthy ap- 
ish the the Hellenes, 
after a short speech, embraced him, calling him King and giving 


him the title of “Your Majesty.” 


house, choice made by and 


safely be left to take care of themselves, and cer- 


properly digested, and hence did not fulfil its office in! tainly the one who uses his perceptive organs to the 


greatest extent consistent with their healthful exercise 
will, other things being equal, have the strongest and soundest 





So much had been arranged beforehand by the minister and the 
master of ceremonies. But King Frederick added to the solemnity 
by a scene which deeply moved all the assistants. Stretching out 
his hand to the newly-created monareh, he made to him a speech 


full of earnest and deep feeling upou his duties as a sovereign, 





and concluded in about these words : 


“But above all things, the test of thy reigu will be the love thy 


people bear to thee. Phough T say it, who should, perhaps, not, 


it has always been my fervent endeavor to gain, to merit, to pre- 


serve, the love of my subjects. And believe me, my dear young 


friend, there is no better standard for a king, no securer pillar for 


his throne, than the love of those over whom he wields the seep- 


tre.” 

For the King of Greece the name of George, dear to the popular 
fancy and connected with religious traditions, was considered titter 
than thiaat Vilhelm. 
crown before his father got bis 
that King Christinn IX. suceeeded to Frederick VIL.) was declared 


of Phe young monareh who had obtained his 


for it was only half a year later 
of age on leaving Denmark. After visiting some of the European 


courts, he landed in Pireus on Oetober 30, 1863, and the next day, 


at the royal palace of Athens, issued a proclamation by which he 


undertook the government. 


The history of Greece since his advent has been troublesome. 
Phe Hellenes are not easily governed; they are a fitful and pas- 
sionate people, and the constitution of the kingdom seems to be 
more caleulated to foster political intrigues and party fights than 


to promote the practical interests and to develop the resources of 
the country. 

King George has faithfully and loyally steered his way through 
the storms; asa constitutional sovereign, he has followed the im- 
pulses of the national will, but at the same time protected Greece 
against dangers, sometimes even against herself. 

He has fully and entirely identilied himself with his people, has 
Re- 


cently he has been able to extend the frontiers without entering 


adopted their nationality, their language, their aspirations. 


into any war, and to add to the kingdom some long-coveted prov- 
inces where Greek is spoken. 

What he obtained after many months of patient work was not 
all that the Hellenes wanted to get, and part of his subjects are 
more inclined to fret for the Greeck-speaking territories still re- 
tuined in the gresp of the Sultan than to rejoice over those libera- 
ted from it. 

When these resentments have settled down, all will unite with 
King George in improving the interior condition of the kingdom, 


to make it prosperous and happy. Greece is already becoming a 





more agreeable place to Europeans in which to live and travel, and 
travel in Greece is apart of the highest education. STREET 


In the cares and anxieties of regal duty, King 
George has a faithful and sympathetic helpmate in| pea 








SCENE 


‘ance. What, however, struck me most forcibly, | the system. No wonder, therefore, that he was weak | 


reasoning faculties. He will have more facts to reason from. 
I think, therefore, that the years of childhood up to the limit 


mentioned should mainly be devoted to the acquisition of facts, and 
an ample store can be laid up without a single lesson being given 
from a book,—a printed book, that is. The whole book of nature 
is open to the child, and from that he or she should be taught. 
What better way, for instance, for teaching a child what an island 
or a peninsula is than by making one for him in a mud-puddle, if 
there is no more eligible piece of water? No description or picture 
can equal this practical method. 

Now, take a boy that has been instructed from the heavens, the 
fields, the woods, the streams, the ocean and others of earth’s fea- 
tures till he is ten years old, and another who has been going to 
school and learning from books up to the same age, which, if the 
other circumstances are alike, will know the most at fifteen? There 
ean be but one opinion on the subject. The “natural” boy, as he 
may be ealled, will be far in advance of his “artificial” competitor, 
and what is more, he will probably stay in advance all the rest of 
his life. 

It is not only so far as the brain is concerned that precocious 
children are likely to suffer. They are especially liable to derange- 
ment of the eyesight, from the continual straining of thé vision in 
looking closely at the small type in which books are usually printed. 
In Germany, children are generally sent to school at a very early 
ten throughout 
the whole nation that is not disordered in the eyesight. 

It is the rarest thing in the world to see young children in this 
country Wearing spectacles, and when one is met thus accoutred, 
the probability is that it isa German child; whereas in Germany 
they are to be seen in all directions. How strange it used to seem 
to me to see the little boys and girls of a German village playing in 
the streets, and wearing spectacles over their poor little near-sighted 
eyes! 


age, and as a consequence there is not one child in 


Sometimes, too, green or blue glasses, showing that there 
was disease of the eyes of a much more serious character than near- 
sightedness. 

May it be long before such sights become common in this coun- 
try, and the danger is exceedingly remote if children are kept from 
books till their nervous systems have reached a stage of develop- 
ment that will allow such means of instruction to be used with im- 
punity. 

—————+o»>—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


AN AUTOGRAPH POET. 


Some years ago I taught the winter term of school in a small vil- 
lage in a new country. 

I found among my pupils and their parents a degree of verdancy 
and simplicity very surprising, and often amusing in the extreme. 

Their ignorance regarding the literature of the day 
was remarkable. The Weekly Pilot supplied them with 





IN CANTON. 





his wife, Queen Olga, the daughter of Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, yet in the prime of life. They 
were married in October, 1867, and have a family of 
seven children, of whom four are boys. 


“ +r - 


For the Companion. 


THE STREETS OF CANTON. 


rhe streets of Canton are unique in their way, and 





us picturesque : » Cairo bazaars. 

rhe winding alleys, barely six feet wide, are paved 
with blocks of granite, and have been built without 
off into 





striking 
thie 


regard to regularity or uniformity, 


and running away from each other at most unex 


pected junctures. 
Canton is a city of shops, and overhead are suspended 
narrow signboards, on which are 


thousands of long, 


inseribed, in gold, crimson, green, black, white, or 


brown Chinese characters, the names of owners and 
their 
showy aspect, and make along vista of gaudy color- 
the two and a half 


surging through the narrow 


trades These shops give the street a very 


ing, underneath which swarm 


millions of inhabitants, 
avenues ina way that makes one wonder that half of 
them are not trampled under foot. 

“As we aloft 
this dense throng,” says a lady 


in the midst of 
who recently 


were borne in state 
visited 
the city, “our approach heralded by the loud eries of 
our coolie-bearers bidding the natives make way, and 
o by the peculiar, shrill shrieks of the 


people unceremoniously being hustled out of the way, 


responded t 


Thad ample opportunity of observing my novel sur- 
roundings, as varied and shifting as the combinations 


of a kaleidoscope, and far more entertaining. 


“After leaving the suburbs (so called, but really a | 


part of Canton), we entered the new city by an arched 
gateway, and passed between high blank walls, each 
side lined with stalls of fruit 
to the 
of the rich merchants, which are perfect bazaars. 


and sweetmeat sellers, 


till we came loftier and more important shops 
“Usually one story is completely open to the roof 


during the daytime, showing « gorgeous background 





as Tran my eye over him, was the appearance of pre- 
mature age on his face, the singular look of intelli- 
gence in his eyes, and the remarkably large head, 
which, with its unnaturally prominent forehead, 
seemed a burthen beyond his strength for him to carry 
on his shoulders. 

As I looked at him, I saw now and then his eyes 
the corners of his mouth 
Then his head would be jerked first to one 


close spasmodically and 
twitch. 


| side, and then to the other, and occasionally he pro- 


duced a clucking sound in his throat, as though he 
were trying unsuccessfully to swallow something that 
stuck in his gullet. 

Extending my inspection, I perceived that he could 
not keep his arms or legs still, and that his fingers 
were in constant motion, going through all the move- 
ments of which they were capable, but evidently in- 
voluntarily, and indeed even with ut his knowledge. 
Moreover, he wriggled uneasily on his chair, and was 
about as uncomfortable a looking child as had ever 
come under my observation. 

Clearly 
nervous system known to the medical profession as 
chorea, and to the general public as St. Vitus’s dance, 
and it was easy enough to see that he had overworked 
his brain, and that to that fact the existence of the 
disorder was due. In a few minutes T had all the 
points in his history that it was necessary for me to 


he was a subject of that disease of the 


know in order to form a correct opinion of his case, 
and to give such medical advice as was proper for its 





ement. 
a little over five years old, but had always 
been possessed of a degree of intelligence in advance 
of his age. 


mana 
He wa 





At three vears he could read, and it was 

then his habit to take a book, and retiring to some 
At four he 
had gone through the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Robin- 


quiet corner, sit himself down to read it. 


son Crusoe,” and other books that boys usually do not 
| read till they are older. 

At this time he was sent to school, for he had ac- 
quired his learning up to this age at home, from hear- 
ing his brother and sister reciting their lessons, and 
from instruction that he got from them and from sur- 
reptitiously reading their books. Here he was given 





and puny; that his heart was feeble and irregular; 
that he panted on ascending a short staircase; that 


| his face was pale, his hands and feet cold, and that 


he could not read half-a-dozen lines in Bancroft’s 
“History of the United States” without bringing on 
a pain through his temples. 

Finally the chorea came, dnd not till then were his 
parents or teachers alarmed. When they saw his little 
fingers clutching at nothing, his legs and arms jerking 
like the limbs of a “jumping Jack,” and his face con- 
torted as though he were making mouths and wink- 
ing at somebody all the time, they became alarmed, 
and began to think that perhaps he was doing more 
work with his brain than was altogether good for him. 

A look at the little fellow as he sat on a chair, his 
feet dangling in the air, was sufficient to reveal the 
His protuberant forehead, his 
small, pinched face, his deep-set, hungry-looking eyes, 
—hungry for something to study,—his undeveloped 
bodily frame and muscles, all went to show that his 
brain was getting more than its due proportion of the 
nutritive material that went into his system, and was 
growing at the expense of the rest, while the con- 
stant muscular contractions revealed the fact that even 
with all the excess of nutrition, the organ that, when 
rightly used, above all others makes man what he is, 
was giving way. 

It was as certain as any event can be that has not yet 
come to pass, that imbecility was impending over the 
unfortunate child, and that unless the most decisive 


real state of the case. 


measures were adopted, he would ere long be a drivel- 


ling idiot, if he did not die before the process of men- 
tal degradation were completed. 

Fortunately for him, he did die about two weeks 
after I first saw him. He took a severe cold without 
having experienced any notable exposure to the 
weather, and his enfeebled system being unable to 
contend with the disease, his lungs became intensely 
congested, and he was suffocated in spite of the rem- 
edies that were employed. 

This may seem to be a very extreme case. 
but extreme cases like it are by no means rare, and of 
those that do not quite equal it in intensity, it may be 
truthfully said that their name is legion, and there 


So it is, 





| readin’ matter,’ and was the one source from which 


they derived most of their information of the world 
and its affairs. 

There were but few volumes of poems in that vil- 
lage. But the people had a poet of their own—Miss 
Betty Petersham. 

I made the acquaintance of this gifted lady in the 
following manner: 

At the close of the third day of school, an old- 
fashioned little girl, in a long-sleeved pink calico 
apron and green and red linsey-woolsey dress, came 
shyly up to my desk, with a small yellow-and-blue 
book in her hands. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “would you write something 
in my awttygraff book?” 

“Oh yes,” I replied. “I will write my name.” 

“Couldn’t you make up no verses besides?” 

“Tam afraid not,” I laughingly replied. “I never 
write poetry.” 

“Miss Betty would make some up for you, mebbe.” 

“Miss Betty?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please; Miss Betty Petersham. 
She makes up beautiful things, all in her own head.” 

“Then she is a poet,” I said. 

“Yes, sir, I guess that’s what’s the matter with her. 
She writ most ev’rything in that book.” 

I became greatly interested in the little book at 
once, and asked permission to take it home with me 
that night, promising to add my name and a selected 
verse to one of its pages. 

I try to be a very polite young man, and never laugh 
at poetic young ladies, and I hold it base to ridicule 
anything done with kindly intent. 

The reader can, however, draw his own inferences 
from the following conversation held with my land- 
lady the next morning. 

“You aint a very lonely kind of a man, air you?” 

“I don’t exactly understand you,” I reply. 

“Oh, I mean that you find yourself to be right good 
comp’ny when you’re alone.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, ‘cause we heern you bust right out laffin’ three 
or four times arter you'd went upstairs, and pa thinks 
you were laffin’ in your sleep ’way into the night.” 
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“The forward violet thus did I chide, 
‘Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweets 
that smell, 
If not from my love's breath? ” 
Hubbell’s Florentine Orris yiclds the most de- 
lightful odor of Violets. By mail, 25 cents. 

MCKELWAY, 1410 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, er 
Adv, 


Here are some of the thoughts that broke my slumn- | 


bers, and thus disturbed the household. On the first 


page of the book was written,— 


“Here lies a page so smooth and white, 
And on its face my name [’ll write. 
Your friend I am, 

Through storm and calm, 


Miss Betty Petersham.” a 


The soft glow of the tea rose is 
| ladies who use Pozzoni’s Powder. 
| gists and fancy goods dealers. 


acquired by the 
For sale by all drugs 
(Adv. 


Sally, the owner of the book, had told me that Miss | 
Betty had “made up” all of the verses in the book, 
and although the following bore the simple signature | 
of ‘“‘Bob,” it was Miss Betty’s composition : 


“To Miss Saly. 


May thy life be long and happy, 
May thy joys increase, 
May you wed a noble man, 
And live and die in peace, 
Is the wish of 








COAT AND HAT HOOK. 


A child can put it up. 
No serews or tools required. 
For 6 cents we will — 3 samples to | 
any address in the | 
Van Wagoner & w ‘lliams Co., 

82 Beckman St., New York, 









Bos.” 


The orthography of the following was probably 2 


Raapllviisn nt vir Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Su aur saparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Hops, Wintergreen. 
Mak 1e best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
¢einal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 





“Tho in away distant lands i rome, 
Menny milds from my childhood’s home, 
On hill or vail or bDloomin’ vally, 

I'll never forget a girl named Sally. 

















Z _ neys. Ma terial to make 5 gallons, 25 ets., 6c. extra for 
BILL. postage: * tani es. § $1, prepaid. Prepared only at the | 
Tha ae aL sentiment came | N° EZ: Botanic_Depot $45 Washingt Street 
Che following bit of tenderness and sentiment came | Boston, GEO. W. SWE sau , x. D.. Propr eran , 
next: ; 
: ; on | x ha SHOULD ou BSC RIBE TO | 
“Forget thee, forget thee, ANCE andM 


© not if I know it 
While mem’ry holds out &e, 
Thus sayeth the poet. 
Kindly yours, 


‘The Bargain ee ~y 


GAINSINEVERYT 


Sample Copies, 5 Cts. 


17 Congress Street, Boston. 


DECORATED $9.88 and upwards. 


3 Hand- Painted Flowers, Xc., 
in = ght colors, $19.50 and up- 


A frend.” 


Then came this: 


“O think of me when you eat pie, 
Au’ heeve for me one little si. 





A few days after reading these inspired verses, I 
was pleased to receive the following delicate mark of 
attention : 





wards, 
“Me R DINNER | ew Chamber Toilet 
Mr. B— | Sets, $1.5: 80, $2.50 and 


Compliments of the season to the stranger here, 
Come at five to tea—you lave nauglit to fear, 
With great respect 1 ever am 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
Miss PETERSHAM.” 


ie = ci nd for Price-list. 
GUY BROSs., Importers, 


SETS. 3} Bedford Street, Boston, Mass, 
ETCALF’S SACHET POW- 
DERS, HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart 
a delightful and lasting odor to station- 
ery, gloves, clothing and toilet articles. 
Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


I found Miss Betty Petersham to be a slender, lan- 
guid lady of about forty years. She had a thin face 
and childish voice. Three very stiff curls dangled in 
front of each ear, while a wreath of artificial roses 
adorned her head. 

She wore a very antique dress of green and black | 
checked silk with great yellow butterflies woven in it. 
A showy but by no means expensive white lace shawl | 
was gracefully draped around Miss Betty’s shoulders, 
and fastened in front pink and white | 
roses. 

During the evening I said, 
Miss Betty, to give so much of your 
young people. I have read a great many 
verses in the nd autograph books.” 

“Oh la me!’ she simpered, “I just dash those things 








} 
| 
| 
| 
with more 
“It is very kind in you, 
work to the 
of your | 


| | ont patented. 


| Vent, $1; 


COMPANION. 


ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS! 
By the KR gg rs of 
The Celebrated EAGLE 2'2 Drawing Pencils. 


COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 


Made in wood like lead pencils. Clean 
se. Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send lec. 
stamps for Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, 
re Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin and Sealp, with Loss ot Hi: air, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
2DIES, 

MCURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Seaip, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 








Pimply, 





is indis- 


- nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Slemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 








Soap, Ze. 
CHEMICAL Co.,, BOSTON, 
t2 Send for “HOW TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


R. 


ASS. 








RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatie, Sudden, Shi i. p 
and Nervous P’ ains, inst: unity, relieved by the Ct 
CURA Aunti-Pain Plasters, 25 cents 


LUNDBORG’S 


Perfumes. 


Edenia. 

Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 

Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG'S 





| Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
to try same, a box of Samples of all these tive 


5 articies will be prepaid to your nearest Railroac 





COCOA 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 

acl inery easily adjusted and 
Tubs water-proof, 

-r 300,000 in use. Send 

for cuimoras and price list. 


off like nothing. The Muses,—they’re the poetry | 
gods, you know,—they court me half my time. 

“Most of my real poems go to the Pilot here, and I 
get the paper free for them. I have sent some to 
magazine editors, and they all said they were real 
sorry to decline them on account of so much matter 
on hand. I wrote back and told them they need not 
feel a bit sorry about it, for the Pilot people paid me 
for everything I wrote anyhow.” 

When I left Miss Betty that evening I carried with 
me the following pleasing token of regard, written on 
a bit of pink paper with a gilt edge, and a dove in one 
corner. 

















y TRIPLE moTION ed, 
reghtite MOUNTAIN 
me REAM FREE 





White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Shosthond, Bookkeeping, Drawing and Sketch- 
ng? Youcan do so at your own home at the rate of 
about one cent a lesson by subscribing for the Pen- 
man’s Gazette and Business Educator, price $l a 
year, The new Gazette is a great Correspondence Bus- 
iness University, employing a full faculty sy 
| teachers to give lessons in these branches 
| finest penman’s paper in the world, with les 
traits, sketches and numerous illustrations in 
Se nd 20 cents in stamps, mentioning Comp 
trial subscription of three months. Address 
{E G. A. GASKELL Cvo., 79 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 


“The teacher! The teacher! 
How noble is he! 
With earnest endeavor 
In all kinds of weather 
He labors right faithful-lee. 





“He learns us great things of the long ago past, 
Through him the dim future we see. 
All hail to the teacher, the amiable teacher, 
He’s wise as a sage and as smart as can be.” 





| 









I still possess this glowing tribute to my learning | 
and accomplishments. 





J. L. HARBOUR. 
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A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


COMMON-SENSE IN LAW. 

A farmer, noted for his good judgment, having been 
made the administrator of an estate, applied to a 
Yankee lawyer for advice. 

“Don’t bother yourself about the law,” answered 
the lawyer, “‘but decide each matter, as it arises, ac- | 
cording to your own idea of right and wrong. Should 
any one object, you come to me, and I will undertake 
to find the law to sustain your decision.” 

“That’s the whole thing in plain English, ma | 
lorrdds,” said John Clerk, an eminent Scotch lawyer, 
clinching a point he was arguing before the House of 
Lords. | 

“You mean in plain Scotch, Mr. Clerk,” answered 
Lord Eldon, alluding to the broad dialect of the coun- | 
sel. 

“Nae maitter!” retorted the lawyer; “in plain com- 
mon-sense, ma lorrdds, and that’s the same in a’ lan- | 
guages we ken weel eneuch.” 

The Scotchman and the Yankee were right; plain 
common-sense or good judgment is the same in all 
languages and in all people. Luther, the great Re- 
former, was not a lawyer, but his good sense often 
enabled him to decide correctly knotty questions of 
law. The following case was once placed before him 
for his decision. 

A miller had an ass, which went into a fisherman’s 
boat to drink. The boat, not being tied fast, floated 
away with the ass, and both were lost. 

The miller complained that as he owed to the fish- 
erman’s neglect to tie his boat, the loss of his ass, the 
fisherman should make that loss good. 

The fisherman, on the other hand, complained of | 
the miller for not keeping his ass at home, and desired 
him to pay for the loss of the boat. 

Luther’s opinion was asked as to whether the boat 
took away the ass, or the ass the boat. He an- 
swered,— 

“Both men were in error; the fisherman that he 
tied not fast the boat, the miller in not keeping his 
ass at home.” 








| Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 

advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 

| invalids, mailed free to any address 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO. 

41 Central W harf, ‘Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
e the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 
| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 


German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 
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CUBS 


DS ae ce 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
| the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, as 
j}and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHI 

| TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and ets 





yrofessional | 


4 Office (which please name) for Fifty 
Cents. Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 


| YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., Now York. 


| 
Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 




















Kid Gloves can easily be cleaned by first 
putting the glove on the hand, then take 


a 


| 
| clean piece of flannel, some tepid water and 
a cake of Ivory Soap, wet the flannel slightly 
and rub it lightly on the soap, then rub the 
| soiled parts of the 
After the dirt is removed, 
| parts of the glove with a damp piece of 


glove with the soaped 
all 


flannel. rub 
| clean flannel; remove the glove, stretch it 
' lengthways and lay aside todry. Ordinary 
| Soap contains too much alkali which will 


| turn the color of the kid. 


TOO TLD. PAGE PAMPHLET WiTH” 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID-, 
ERY, CROCHET,“ETC,; SENT FOR. 

IO GENTS IN STAMPS; WASTES 








ILK CO., Boston, Mass 










»| A full ASS nent of above as well as the celebrated 
eka i Me, and Wash 
ching S Dye and fast 
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1 colors. For sale by all leading de: are 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


CORTICELLT PURE FLOSS 


(ON SPOOLS.) 








A Wash Silk for Etching and Embroidery 
permanent dyes, superior lustre, manufactures 
rom the best quality raw silk by the 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


| Sold by Leading Dealers. Send six cents t 
| Boston Office for sample spool. 


Spring Dress Goods 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


offer among their large assortment 
of Spring Dress Goods the follow- 
ing special lines. 

French Serge, in all colors, 
per yard; Plain Dark Colored 
Cheviots at 65 cents per yard, and 
a line of Plaid Combinations at 75 
cents per yard. The above goods 
are all wool; double width, and are 
extra quality and value for the 
prices named. 


ORDERS ( from any part of the coun- 
| BY 4 try will receive careful 
MAIL (and prompt attention. 


as. McCreery & Co. 


50 ets. 





i 





Broadway and Eleventh St., 


BARGAINS. 


We select from our general stock a few exceptional 
bargains, trusting they may meet the requirements of 
our customers at a distance. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, 55c., 65¢., 75e. per yard. 

EXTRA WEIGHT and FINISH, $1.00 & $1.15 per yard. 

BLACK SURRAHS, 49¢c., 59. and 75c. per yard. 

A SPECIAL LINE OF 19-INCH SIL. i VELVET, 
all leading colors, at 98e., value $1.50, 

BLACK AND WHITE CHECK SILKS—Special Bar- 
gain for those desiring a very fine article, at S4c. 

250 DOZ. LADIES’ STRIPED HOSE, at 19e. 

50 STYLES OF LADIES’ COLORED HOSE, at 27c. 
500 DOZ. CHILDREN’S HEAVY HOSE, Ribbed(colors) | 

with white feet, at 23c. | 

10 DOZ. LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, Short Sleeves, | 

at 49c., worth 98c. 
1000 GOODYEAR’S:_ SILVER GRAY GOSSAMERS, at | 
8c. (postage 18c. additional), worth $2.00, 
4-BUTTON KID GLOVES, at 98c. 6-BUTTON at $1.17. 
5-BU — KID GLOVES (warranted) at $1.24. and 
vecial Bargain in SILK EMBROIDERE D 
iBer T'TON GLOVES, at 69c., value $1.25, 
W mts ordering enclose sufficient to pay postage. 


J. N. COLLINS {37 W250.) NEW YORK. 


31 W. 13th St. 5 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


in 































[with S12 ani MIS orders. STEM - WINDING strengthening, easily digested, and 
a ae or ai SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- | admirably adapted for invalids as 
2 TIMID Chinaman dined with the young ladies of | | Ty or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of pieces, or well as for persons in health. 


hite Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
| Send us your addre and mention this paper; we will 
| mail you our Club Book containing a comple’ 9 Premium 
| aes Ast. THE GREAT CHINA TE! 

210 State St., Boston, Nrass. 





His la- 


- Holyoke Seminary a few weeks since. 
on remark at leaving was,— 
**Too much plenty girl.” 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Hass, 











New York City. 
PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. 


hictic Sports, Archery, Billlards, Bicy- 
inton 
















m .... Mow Bagatelle, 

Boating, Boxin my r Cri eke 

st, Club Swi » Fly 

Casting, Foot Me Gymnastics, 

and Ball, Lawn Tenyr 2 Crosse, Polo, 

Wain Racquet, Ru Shooting, Skativ z 
Wrestl 


alking and 
The :ules governing the above Sports contained in tl 
large St Ilustrs ated Catalogue of all kinds of Sporting: 
Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents wale h 
amount will be returned to the pur haser of goods 
the amount of $1.00 and upws Send for Catalogue 
No. 22. Any person sending 25 ¢ cents for above Cata- 
logue before June Ist, 1886, is 0.00 ved to com 
fora Cash Premium of {100 ’ 
the andividua’ who cor- 

the relative standing of the eig AY J 
Cc rae canmanie: Chicago, Detroit, StL 








0% be § 








1 s 

New York, Boston, Pp hiladelphia’and Wa ish ton) at the 
lose of the Ch umpionship Season of 18 Shoul 

more than one person correctly guess the ! 


sitions, the $100.00 will be divide dequ alt 
successful contestants. 
for Catalogue. Addres 


ALG. Spalding & Bros, 


j ge thie 
4 snclone your guess with order 


108 Madison St..Chicago, 
B41 Broadway, N NY” ” 








» an 





That for ONLY 50 cents I will send free oy om all 
Pi 


one of the following Collections of 





6 Ever Blooming Roses, or 5 Hy. Per. +m 
Oré6 Hard Climbing Roses, or 3 Fine Moss Roses. 
Or 6 Doub e Geraniums, or 6 Single niums 

t 5 Fancy leaved Geraniums,or 5 S¢ i Geraniums| 
Or 5 Bronze and Ivy. Leaved Geraniums, or 5 Violets 
Or 6 Fuchsias, or 5 Flowering Begonias. 


Oré Garner Pinks, or 3 Heliotropes & 3 Lantanas. 
Or 5 Chinese Hibiscus, or 6 eg ty tet mas. 

Or 5 Winter Flowering Plants, or8 enas. 

Or 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or 6 Gladiolus Bulbs. 

Or 6 Fine Coleus, or 1 Camellia and 1 Azalea. 

Or 3 Fine Crotons, or 4 Hardy Shrubs. 

Oris 15 Packets Choice Vegetable Seeds. 





lo 
For at. 25 I will send any 3 ' hag abe ections, a 
sas ong flowering plants,labele Pi t “ee ry 
collection. //lustrated Cata gf eds free 





nes 
1$eS, 


Charl es A Reeser, Innisfailen Gree es Sp ring seer id, O 
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EASTER. 






alena! Ms ngs lena! 
cen, oo Magdalena! 





Te for the sun is rising 
Over "the Eastern hills of a 
In thine eyes the tear-drops tender, 
In thy face the mor ning splendor; 
Hasteéen, feet of Magdalena, 

Hasten, hasten to the tomb! 


Magdalena! Magdalena! 

Once thy soul was demon-haunted, 
Like the hart pursued it panted 

For the rest earth could not lend; 
Then He came to thee, the Healer, 
Came the Paraclete Revealer, 
At His feet thou fellest, pleading, 

In His bosom found a friend. 


Magdalena! Magdalena! 
Thou His sandalled feet hast followed, 
Thou beside His cross hast trembled, 
Hasten with the rich perfume! 
Hasten with thy box of spices, 
Dreaming of the Paradises, 
Gardens of the halls immortal, 
Blooming far beyond the tomb! 


Magdalena! aig bey na!— 
Angels speak Maydalena, 
“Lo, the se nea nd is riven, 
Lo, the stone away is rolled!” 
Once thy soul was demon-driven; 
Now the shining ones of - aven, 
By the empty tomb of Jes 
Thou art worthy to be hole i. 


Magdalena! Magdalena! 
Favored thou above all women; 

Hasten to the sad eleven, 
To the sorrowing ones, 

“He is risen! at the portal 

Of His tomb are forms immortal; 

Lo, mine eyes have seen the v ision, 
In the place where Jesus lay! 


Magdalena! Magdalena! 
Though thy feet may flee from Judah, 
Though thou diest in the caverns 
Neath the purple skies “ Gaul, 
Yet thy message from the ange 
Shall become the world’s ev ngel, 
And all wondering nations hear it, 
And thy mission blessed call, 





and say,— 











+o 


TOO INDULGENT. 

Many of our readers long past the school-boy and | 
girl age will remember that thrilling story in MeGuf- 
fey’s old First or Second Reader of a little boy named 
Henry, who one day wanted a certain white rose he 
saw ona bush. His nurse would not at first let him 
have it, but did so after Henry had cried a long time. 
It happened to be a thorny rose. 

Little Henry hurt his hand so badly 
louder than before. 
on to his dying day 


that he cried 
So, the story said, from that time | 
Hlenry had only to look at his 
right hand and think of the rose when he wanted to | 
deny himself anything he ought not to have; a narra- 
tive that has caused many parents to wish that their 
children would sometimes get both hands full of 
thorny roses. 


Here a story of more modern origin, with the 
same moral, and even more gratifying results immedi- 
ately following the boy’s perverseness : 

Among the passengers on the St. Louis Express 
yesterday was 2 woman very much Pra as fc. 
companied by a bright-looking nurse-girl and a self- 
willed, tyrannical boy of about three years. 

he boy aroused the indignation of the passengers 
by his continued shrieks and kicks and screams, and 
his viciousness toward the patient nurse. He tore her 
bonnet, seratched her hands, and finally spat in her 
face without a word of remonstrance from the mother. 

Whenever the nurse manifested any firmness, the 
mother would chide her sharply, and say, 

“Let him have it, Mary. Let him alone. 

Finally the mother composed herself for a nap, and 
about the time the boy had slapped the nurse for the 
fiftieth time, a wasp came sailing in and flew on the 
window of the nurse’s seat. The boy at once tried to 
catch it. 

he nurse caught his hand, and said, coaxingly,— 

“Harry mustn’t touch! Bug will bite Harry!’ 

Harry screamed savagely, and began to kick and 
pound the nurse. 

fhe mother, without opening her eyes or lifting 
her head, cried out, sharply, 

“Why will you tease that child 30, Mary? 
have what he Wants at once. 

“But, ma’am, it’s a’ 

“Let him have it, 1 say. 

rhus encouraged, Harry clutched at the wasp, and 
caught it. The yell that followed brought tears of 
joy to the passengers. 

rhe mother awoke again. 

“Mary!” she cried. “Let him have 
turned in her seat, and said, confusedly,— 

“He's got it, ma’am!”” 


is 








Let him 


” 


it!” Mary 


— —+or- — 


RECOGNITION OF FAVORS, 


Gratitude is a grace by far too rarely found. The 
story of the lepers in a book which reveals not only 
more of the divine nature, but more of human nature, 
than any other, represents the usual sad disproportion 
of gratitude in the world. The lepers were peculiar 
in the misfortune of leprosy, but not peculiar in the 
other misfortune of ingratitude. 
by expression ; 





Every feeling grows 
hence we should strive to increase our 
appreciation of favors by every possible acknowledg- | 
ment of them. habitu- 
ally accepted by us asa matter of course, and if not 
entirely unackuowledged, 


Yet a great many favors are 


are very carelessly and in- | 


ditferently received. 


A domestic said once, in speaking of a decease a) 
mistress with respect and affection, “It was a pleas- | 
ure to do anything for her, for whatever it was, great | 
or small, she alw ays had a bright smile, and a hearty | 
‘Th: unk you.’” | 

oy 


Vhy do you suppose Madam B—— has so many 
friends?” asked a young girl about an aged lady who 
received a great many visits and tokens of remem- 
brance. “Everybody seems to like her.” 


“I can give you one reason,” answered her aunt; 
“she is always grateful for every kindness, and shows 
that she appreciates even the slightest favor,—a flower, 
the loan of a book, whatever it may be,—by a prompt 
and heartfelt recognition of any attention, any per- | 
sonal thoughtfulness on the part of others.’ } 

+or — 

CusTOMER—Give me a dozen fried oyste Ts. 

Waiter—Sorry, sah, but we’s all out o’ shell-fish 
*ceptin’ aigs, 


| 25c. Ask druggists. } 





LADIES 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We wish every mother would read Kent’s Manual 
[Adv. 


for Young Men. (See Premium List.) 





25 Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
Address Woman’s Journal, Boston, Mass. 


Wo oman Suffrage Tracts. 2 
postpaid, lic. 





ver the Garden Wall. 99 Songs, Words & Music, 
lc. L. Hathaway, 339 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 





RUG Turkish P Patterns. Catalogue Free. Ss. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, p otony 


QKIN DISEASES, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Offensive Perspiration, Cured by Ominico Soap. 
{EUER & CO., 10 Cedar St., New York. 















GES for Schools, Colleges or Clubs. Illus, Cata. 
BAD for stamp. Enameled Nickel Base Ball Badge, 25c, | 


6 for $1.25;9 for $1.75, HENRY HART, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Mi AYFLOWER” Sample with 5 charm- 


ing stories and 20 pictures 
for 3 cts. Addre ss MAYFLOWER, Yarmouthport, Mass, 


GENTS C OIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’S 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ENCI L SIX GOOD LEAD PENCILS 
with your name in gold letters, 


i 20c.Agents Wanted. Conn. NoveltyC 0.,Meriden,Ct. 


BATES’ WAIST am 3 ist t he Peciee “books REE. 
SANITARY PUI 155 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
FLOWER SEEDS, Ex ay | Pht. 25 goat packets, 
Price-List FREE, FERRIS & C 0., bP ne St., N.Y. 


MUSICAL PROPAGANDA one 


~ and one piece 2 of music 
- CORTADA & CO.,, 














25e., Aster, 4 - 
IC. 














for 6 Sg rg. stamps. 
6 E. 14th , New York. 


TELEGRAPHY rn. here a 


furnished. 








Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations 
Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 





MEXICAN ART and CURIOSITIES Siac" S345 


Price-list to W. G. WALZ, El Paso, Texas. 
ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 


784 to 794 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


a Send stamp forillustrated catalogue of Bicycles, 
Tricycles, etc., manufactured by us. A1l sizes. 








SieaTiU BY MAIL Most practical, ana 
teaching ever devised, €: riv= 


Send 4 cents for eeennalile 
ing full “infor yo F. Ss. HUMPHREY & C 
___—sd10 Broadway, N. 


Y¥Y. Agents wanted. 


AMERIORN RYLE S: 312 9, 
Mo Ost e NSii Sines Pricea Rune? 
SEND faa FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY &JEFFERY, CHIcAee. ILLs. 


BILIOUSINE: A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail De ay package” of Biliousine, asure 
cure for Headache, yspepsia, C Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Dot Nenrebaer n, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles s which arise from disordered stomach. 


THOS. H. CHUBB 
Furnisher of AMATEUR and 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
| Send for Price List. POST MILLS, Vt. 

& ert se nding 


pReTTY KNIFE FREE £320! 


for our book of samples of beautiful cards, + F tr y to get 
orders for us. Splendid preminme for clubs. Only 8c. for 
cards with pocket knife free, Holly Card Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 
many times over. 30 full-size Work- 
ing Patter 2 Pov wders, ri nds, _ &c., for stamping, 85e, 
Address P ATE EN PUB. W. Mth St., New York. 


IN- GROWING “TOE. NAIL 


Is PERMANENTLY CURED \ ITHOUT PAIN 

or incor rie with Dr. STEDMAN’S AUTOMAT- 
CAL Cl ». Circulars sent free. andre 

E, E, STEDMAN & Co., Newton Falls, Ohio. 

















to every boy 


























LJOW TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


80 page 8, illus. free by mail, on recei , of stamp. 
HE: ARTERS FOR AMATEU og ho 
E. iL HORSM AN, 80 William Sheek, 


2NNY The New ae | 


THE COUPON PASS B00 Save Your a 


Prudent Housekeepers should by all means have i 
All Retail Merchants should introduce 
Send for sample, you will never regre 
“Albany, N.Y. > « 


Enclese | le. in stamps to J. to J. H. SUTL ivr. 
= GRAPE VINES 


qovenaun pe Small Fruits. Quality fortSe be 
(PO Variotic er iE 3 Samp OESCH Fe c. De- 




















pact list tree. WIS ROE i yredeate N.Y. 
for 1 Dozen pape 
f 
postage stamp. Send us your 
photo. or tin type to copy from, 
* AR moll PHOTO. CO., ee Conn. 
Prof. 4. PERIA OCK: K:DocT oR R 
ings 14 Colored Pe ates For Terms,(Goop 
_ THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo or New a3 
’ 
BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 


tographs of yourself, size o 
» Which will be returned with order, 
PICTORIAL STO 
GoMPLETE 
and “Extracts from Ate t one etc., address, X. De 
A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
addresses, 


information. WELLS & RICH 
CO., Burlington, Vt. 


$5.0° LADIES’ Siik Velvet BANJO. $5.00 
Nickel 










Plated 

Bands, 

Only Five 

Central Misi IC Co. Dollars. 
2 West Washington ORDER IT 

7 CHICA’ oO, ILL. BY MAIL. 


FLOWER-MAKING ! 


an e memsteee e _ ry ty = making RUB- | 
ER WAX FLOWERS, give advice free, and in- | 
pn by mail with entire success. Material furnished 





from 20 M 8 aps (by we) Send stamp for circular. 
. SHE . 16 W. Mth Street, New York. 
‘We make everything | 


in the boat line, from 
the lightest canoetoa 
steam or sail yacht. 
A good clinker-built 
boat,thirteen ft. lo 


BOATS: with oars, only ‘$20. 


Crd) 10 cones. Ay Fy ae for iMastretad catalonme ‘ B. 
Successors to P 
et Ma Tuduniite, otc. Pee Sanne | 







s. of Windmills, etc. P.O. Bo: 
Full stock carried at 15 Wabash Avenue, Chi Chi 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
oe par rability and ‘Chi heapaess, Un ualled. 
MO -» Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 





Also a handsome Diamond Dye | 
Sample € ard to the mother and much valuable | 
ARDSON | 











ACCENTS ro me PINKERTON’S 
SPY ofthe REBELL:ON, the 
nose thrilling war book 
ever published. Prorcsery Iniustas. 
TED. SOLUTBLY THE FASIKST BOOK TO 6ELL EVER KNOWK! 
For fall particu'ars, special territory and terms toagents, 
Address,G. W. CARLETON & CO.,Publishers, New York. 


M A K E M @] N BY ding fa) othtertal 


Corn Salve at 25c.a box. Your profit 5c. a box besides 

present of a fine Waterbury W: atel a if you sell 3doz. Will 
mail postage paid | doz. to start y oo * mit money 
| when sold. Address C. HAW LEY. Ants N.Y. 


Most stylish bustle worn, 
for pa, comfort, health 
and durability. Gives the de- 
sired effect in latest Parisian 

ashions. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. 

Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RU BBER Cco., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


T. E. F E. PARKER. | LYNN, is the largest 


’ Mass., de: aler in Fancy 
Work and Stamping Materials in the world, Goods by 
mail at half price. Stamping patterns at wholesale. Cat- 
alogue with 3000 pictures, 25 cts. Waste Embroidery Silk, 
2le. a box. Kensington Floss, 25c. a doz. FANCY BRAID 
AND CROCHET BOOK, new book of choice Patterns and 
directions for making Edging with Braid. Price, 10c, 
Mammoth Illustrated Price-List FREE. 


MAGIC LANTERN 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
oor every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
400 business for a man with a small capi- 
mM ff Als, nterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
en o% McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
assau Street, New York. 


.* ce} 
Cc oma” P * 
Learn Short-hand, Old School. 

ployed. Big Salaries. Low Tuition. 
ough instruction. Type-writing and 
der the personal management of F. liss, Private 
Short-hand Reporter ‘of Hon. J. Warren Keife r, ex- 
speaker Lower ee of Congress. Catalogue 200 
, Students free. 


WILLISS’ COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, Ohio. _ 


YOUR MONOGRAM 


In India Rubber for Stamping Note 
Papers, Envelopes, &c., with Pads and 
Frenel’ Indelible Ink. 

2 Letter Designs, 50 cents. 

3 Letter Designs, $1.00. 















































Every graduate em- 
uick work. Thor- 
_ = p. Un- 





Sent on receipt of price. Largest 
Manufactory for Pen and Pencil 
stamps, Watch, Self-Inking, and 


“ion Stamps. 
ents Wanted Everywhere. 
__ ‘FELIX F. Kus. 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


Acolored study ot Chry: santhemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Percy Moran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
work, and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Full descriptive circu 
THE ART ef INTENCHANGE, 37 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


; LOW LOW COST HOUSES 


TO BUILD T 
Wy i. Atlas, givi 





an 


= 
full descriptions of ay 


modern houses, costing from 
8400up nes $6,000, pes usely 
illustrating every detail and ma- 





ri! 
The latest, best,and only chea) 
work published. Sent by m 

_ Postpaid for 50e. in stamps. FRANKLIN NEWS 10. PHILADA 


:| BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


| 
| 








y 
ME 
| PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








Makes 


Absolutely the best. ladies’ shoes look 
|new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
| Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. BuTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., N. Y. 


ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE 


The loudest and most piercingly shrill whistle of its 
size made. Can be heard up to one mile, The ex- 
act size of a 50 calibre U.S. Government Rifle Car- 
tridge. Made of burnished brass with nickel bullet. 
i aluable as a signal for teamsters, 
farmers, rtsmen, and all who 
wish to attract attention ata 
fee distance. Call 
| your men to 
| dinner 
| wi 


















Y So attrac- 


tle novelty that | 
every one who sees 
it wants it. You should 
have it. To introduce our fall, 
| expensive, and interesting catalogue of 

gun 8, knives. novelties, and useful articles, we will 

send ethis whistle and catalogue by mail, postpaid, for 
only 25 cents in stamps. Address RENN ALL - | 
SON MFG. CO., 725 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


APRIL 29, 1886. 
Buy your Base Balls of 
r) BO 1S. : Se manufacturer. For 
_" will mail our 
Bost | Bee SULATION LEAGU: ALL, ora good 
HIDE BALL at either oe 50c., or 75e. 


ro = MAF F WE’G CO., Box 1895, New York. 





TYPE SETTING, etc. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use 
or money making, For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue 4 Pres +8, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &c., og 
to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO 
Meriden, Conn, 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit, equals any $5 een 
owry o* warranted. Take none unless stamne 






















Shek came Son- 
gress. Button and Lace. 
f you cannot get these 
shoes from dealers, send 
Sy on postal card 
to W. L. Douglas, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


ANTED.’ 


WAR Ri 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


| al Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
. We send Strong Pot Roses, your choice 
— over 450 finest sorts, Sate ly by mail to all P. O 


to $15 
3 TO 12 PLANTS G4, $ fc.ReP 
according to value. APRS, Set,” 15 


The mt 

SPLENDID VARIETIES, including Grace Dar- 

ling ana our oe t Premium Roses, stron 

plants, all labelled, po "to bloom, deliv- ‘20 

ered postpaid at your own P. 0. for only 

Our New Gu nide, o, 78 pp cles clegantly ilustrave “1, FREE. 
CONARD CO., 


Address 
Rose oll og West , —* Chester Co., Pa. 








e have made a specialty since 1877 of givin 





tive a lit- | 


Premigme to those who get up Clubs or Sarebane 
| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all 

kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 4 
pieces or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coftee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
pall 801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


Ep H. H. _§ AMMEN’S) 


OCKY MOUNTAIN 


at JUVENILE CABINET | 


Our 85c. ¢ fal om Cabinet—size, 8 1-2 oy 6s 61-2 
anches—is & set of 40 Mineral Specimens, regularly an 
systematically arranged. The obje — consists of Gold, 
eirete Zinc, — er, lron Ores, paz, Amazon Stone, 

uprite, Iceland and Satin Spars, Carnc- 

tian cepelenites ¥ te, Variscite Mognethte, Fluorspar, Chalces- 
dony, Petrifed and Bilicified Woods, and 21 ot ouesy 
and desirable. The specimens in in this Cabinet are 


CKY MOUNIAIN.CAB 
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contained in a strong and neatly finished pasteboard box, 
divided jaeyh 40 sections (see illustration), in which the 


objects are affixed. A descriptive manual is sent with 
each Cabinet, giving the D mane ge ae men s and uses of 
the different minerals and gcms. "You get greaterreturns 
for our money in knowledge, science aid fact, by 
ing one of these Cabinets of Rocky Mountain 
linera Is, than you can ordinarily obtain for ten times 
the cost. ve this bargain because we live in 
the heart of the “ Rockies,” collect our own Specimens, 





and sell enormous quantities. SEND c (stamps 
or money«rdcr) at once. Upon re- T ceipt of 
this amount, we will send you this eh 


some Collection, es Sent same 
Ger isreceived. =H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 
| 311 E. 16th Street; Denver, Colo. 











PERRY & C 





0’S STEEL 
= PENS 


Of Superior Quality, % 

§ Samples Pifferent styles, for 
trial, incteding the famous 
*U,” Falcon, and Stub 





Ay “or receipt of 20 
"Ask f Yard 


Tran heom, Tavtor, & Ca, 
Bole A: 758 B'way, 











